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In issuing a new book two things are 
acknowledged as due to the reading public: 
that the writer has something worth saying, 
and that he can say it so as to instruct, or, 
at least, interest and profit the reader. But, 
in general, this question must be left to the 
arbitrament of the people. 

During a quarter of a century, spent as 
a public teacher, the writer has been accus- 
tomed to sit, under the tree of life, to find 
repose beneath its inviting. shade, to feed 
upon its invigorating fruit, to use its med- 
icated leaves as an antidote for life’s ills, 
to weave them into garlands, and, as —- as 
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he might, to scatter them abroad for the 
moral healing and refreshment of others. 

With slight change in the mode of doing 
this work, he would be glad yet to scatter 
a few more leaves, to be gathered by such 
as would fain weave garlands to deck the 
brow of immortality. These leaves have 
been culled from his “Budget,” which, if not 
so choice as the reader could desire, are, 
nevertheless, such as grew on branches with- 
in his reach. He trusts that they will prove 
to others, as to himself, to be good for both 
food and medicine, for mind and soul, and as 
 amaranthine, or fadeless leaves. And so far 
as they may be found to possess these ex- 
quisite qualities, all the virtue is ascribed to 
the Hand that planted and the tree whence 
they were plucked, and not to the imperfect 
instrument, who simply gathered, and would 
fain scatter them. 
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Laying aside all figures, the writer has 
aimed to make a book that would be accept- 
able to a large class of citizens who lack 
means to buy large volumes treating on 
such topics, or who, if possessing means, 
have not time at command to read more 
elaborate works. He has avoided the for- 
malities of the sermonizer on the one hand, 
and the labored style of the essayist on the 
other. Often giving the reason, he has yet 
shunned the arena of polemical strife; aiming 
rather to be suggestive than exhaustive, that 
the youth and others into whóse hands this 
little volume may fall may feel inclined to 
seck further light in sources where these top- 
ics are more amply and ably discussed. 

Having for some time been partially dis- 
abled by ill health for the more active con- 
test in the great moral battle-field, the writer 
has devoutly implored God’s aid and bless- 
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ing in this attempt, in another way, to sup- 
ply his lack of service, so that, with sind, 
and heart, and pen, he may contribute some- 
thing to make the world wiser and better. 
Thanking the publie for the favor shown to 
his previous works, he now offers this little 
volume to their continued favorable regards, 
imploring the Divine blessing on all who 


may peruse its pages. 
J. H. Prrezet. 


ALBION, Micu., January 17, 1861. 
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STRAY LEAVES. 





IMAGINATION. 


IMAGINATION—not permitted here 

To waste her powers, as in the worldling’s mind, 

On fickle pleasures, and superfluous cares, 

And trivial ostentation—is left free 

And puissant to range the solemn walks 

Of time and nature, girded by a zone 

That, while it binds, invigorates and supports, 

Acknowledge, then, that, whether by the side 

Of this poor hut, or on the mountain-top, 

Or in the cultur’d field, a man so bred— 

Take from him what you will upon the score 

Of ignorance or illusion—lives and breathes 

Y For noble purposes of mind; his heart 

Beats to th' heroie song of ancient days; 

His eye distinguishes, his soul creates. 
: WoRDSWORTH, 

23 1T 
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I. 
FIDPION- 


Tuovau we may be slow to admit it, we 
dwell often in an ideal world. Much, though 
not all about us, is stern reality. We envi- 
ron ourselves with creations of our own imag- 
ination, and are urged on or impeded, moved 
and swayed, by them. The imagination, the 
picture-making faculties of the mind, bave 
their important uses, and are often prosti- 
tuted to the basest purposes. This is seen 
especially in trashy and ephemeral books of 
doubtful, if not dangerous character and tend- 
ency. | . 

Far be it from me, by a sweeping stroke, 
to denounce all works of fiction. The story 
of Robinson Crusoe has been justly celebrated 
as one of the most entertaining and useful 
books for children. Irving’s Astoria, though 
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founded in fact, is evidently highly colored 
with fiction; yet no one will regret the time 
bestowed in its perusal. So of Uncle "Tom's 
Cabin; while it leads you through imaginary 
scenes, it paints, after all, a life likeness of 
what is real, and has tended wonderfully to 
arouse the sympathy of the nation toward 
an oppressed race, and thus to hasten the 
day of freedom to the enslaved. Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, which, among Christians, 
without distinction, has received the stamp of 
immortality, delineates, under the guise of fic- 
tion, all the workings of the soul, in its con- 
tests against sin, and its struggles for immor- 
tality. 

Poetry, which is the most pure and refined, 
as well as the most lofty and sublime expres- 
sion of thought and feeling, owes most of its 
magic power to fiction. It is the language 
of the passions, has its foundation in nature, 
and becomes, when rightly directed, a most 
successful scourge of vice and supporter of 


fe. 
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virtue. It is the gurgling fountain, the dash- 
ing and foaming cataract, the upheaving earth- 
quake, the frantic main, the burning volcano, 
the lurid lightning, and the loud, crashing 
thunder—it is nature, in all its forms, person- 
ified, and made to bear the image of reality, 
by the genius and fire of the poet. Its ef- 
fect is to take, by force or strategy, the cita- 
del of the heart. 

But with this concession, we must be ex- 
cused from speaking commendingly of works 
of fiction in general, bearing the name of 


2 


“novels,” “tales,” etc., whose name is legion. 
Here fancy is consulted at the expense of the 
judgment, and a corrupt and vitiated taste, at | 
the expense of sound ethies. Truth is art- 
fully mixed with error, poison is ingeniously 
diluted with good, and all honeyed up to suit 
the taste of the multitude. Here we often 
have a motley compound of incoherencies—of 
fairy tales, murders, robberies, and crimes— 


of sickening amorous recitals, the offspring, we 
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might suppose, of love-smitten and shattered 
intellects, all forming a conglomeration which 
may be described in the words of the quack 
doctor, who, on being asked what his pills 
were made of, said that “they are a heteroge- 
neous concatenation of curative prescriptions.” 

Not so the immortal works of Milton, 
Young, and a host of others. Here is en- 
tertainment, but not at the expense of re- 
fined taste or the moral feelings. The fic- 
tions of the stamp here indicated unmake the 
man, by unfitting him for the sober realities 
of life; and more, they unfit the mind for 
more severe study, and are at war with that 
true mental culture. and discipline calculated 
to develop mind and ennoble man. 

If this view be correct, they are in error 
who denounce whatever throws over it the 
guise of fiction. And they stil more sadly 
err who displace history, poetry, books of 
travel, and biography, with trashy novels. 
The path of safety and true elevation lies 
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between these extremes. There is a power 
in fietion that may be wielded for good. The 
best writers of the age understand this full 
well. Much of our choicest literature abounds 
in the creations of fancy. Our Sunday school 
literature combines much of the element of 
fiction with sober reality. If we take the 
most unexceptionable book, the Bible, we shall 
find this true of it also. Such is much of 
the poetry of the Hebrew bards, and such 
are some of the parabolic utterances of the 
Great Teacher. 

Like any power that may be turned to 
good or bad account, it becomes us not to 
stifle it, not to blot it out. This we could 
not do if we would, and would not if we 
could. Let the virtuous intelligence of the 
land control it. If it go too fast, and in the 
wrong direction, put on the brakes, and re- 
verse the motion—use the power aright, and 
the tendency will be to elevate and ennoble 


mankind. 
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READING. 


O, Books! ye monuments of mind; 
Concrete words of the wisest; 
Sweet solaces of daily life; 
Proofs and results of immortality ; 
Trees yielding all fruits, whose leaves 
Are for the healing of the nations; 
Groves of knowledge, where all may eat, 
Nor fear a flaming sword; 
Gentle comrades, kind advisers; 
Friends, comforts, treasures; 
Helps, governments, diversities of tongues— 
Who can weigh your worth? | 
To walk no longer with the just; 
To be driven from the porch of science; 
To bid long adieu to those intimate ones, 
Poets, philosophers, and teachers— 
O, what were life but a blank? 
What were death but a terror? 
What were man but a burden to himself? 
What were mind but misery? 

TUPPER. 
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LT. 
STUDY OF HISTORY. 


Tuis has been denominated, truthfully, “a 
progressive age," and, not inaptly, “a fast 
age. All this is well, if it be progress in 
the right direction, and if we do not drive 
on so “fast” as to overleap the bounds of 
wisdom and a becoming moderation. ‘This 
we are likely to do, by cutting loose from 
the past, and letting our bark go adrift, to 
traverse unknown and dangerous seas. True 
philosophy teaches that to navigate safely 
life’s stormy ocean, we should be guided by 
the beacons erected in past ages. History 
furnishes these beacons. | 

The immense grasp of this subject must be 
apparent to the thoughtful. Its belt encir- 
cles the globe. The multitudinous nations, 
tribes, and languages of earth come in for a 
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share in the historic page. It is the mighty 
chain which binds the present with all past 
ages, each link of which has an intimate con- 
nection with and dependence on the other. 
In it we trace the rise and progress of na- 
tions. Here we trace society to its origin, 
when it existed in patriarchal simplicity; when 
the father was chief over his little kingdom, 
embracing his own family, the members of 
which were bound together by affection and 
interest. In history we trace the early mi- 
grations and colonization of different nations; 
the foundation and building of the renowned 
cities of antiquity; the wonderful achieve- 
ments of art, in the erection of heathen tem- 
ples, magnificent towers, of obelisks carved 
out of the mountains with vast skill, and 
transported to a great distance by a power 
of which we have no knowledge; of the pyr- 
amids, of catacombs, and mausoleums, either 
hewn out in the mountain rock, or built at 


incredible expense of men and money. 
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Here we trace the rise of kingdoms and 
empires, with their decline and fall, and the 
causes leading thereto. We are here made 
familiar with the names and acts of kings 
and conquerors, of tyrants and sages, of 
priests and teachers of religion. 

But the path of history is often a thorny 
maze. The delicious perfume of flowers, the 
refreshing draughts from the Pierian spring, 
and luxurious fruits, are not always realized. 
Occasionally we find ourselves entangled in 
fearful morasses, breathing an air surcharged 
with moral miasma, or the path may lead us 
across an arid desert, with only an occasional 
oasis, where we may find shelter and refresh- 
ment. In plucking the fruit, the hand may 
be pierced with briers, and wormwood may 
mingle with the cup of pleasure. What is 
here intended we shall find fully illustrated 
in the general corruption and degeneracy of 
the human race, which every-where stain the 
otherwise fair pages of history. We see it 
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in the wrongs and intrigues of man with his 
fellow-man; in the exercise of arbitrary power 
by kings and usurpers; in the desolations of 
war; in the conquests of the so-called he- 
roes of the earth, who, from motives of am- 
bition, have demolished, and depopulated, and 
laid waste with fire and sword, cities and em- 
pires. We see it in the dark reigns of su- 
perstition, anarchy, and terror—in the prac- 
tical working of the principle that “might 
makes right.” 

The page of history also gathers a somber 
hue from the calamities and judgments with 
which God, from time to time, visits nations 
for their forgetfulness of, or disobedience to 
Him. Thus war is a scourge of nations, and 
pestilence and famine are often sent as Di- 
vine visitations, for the punishment of pub- 
lic sins. 

Without attempting an extended view of 
this fruitful subject, it may answer our pres- 

ent purpose to glance at some leading fea- 
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tures, illustrating the importance of a care- 
ful study of history. 

Jt commends itself as an important means 
in the acquisition of knowledge. If true, as 
has been affirmed, that “history is philoso- 
phy teaching by examples,” then, to enlarge 
our views of men and things, we need to 
study history. And what subject is not in- 
terwoven with history? 

Lessons of wisdom may be gathered from 
the agricultural pursuits of the ancients. The 
pastoral life of the patriarchs and their de- 
scendants, is full of lessons profitable to be 
learned. In architecture, in sculpture and 
painting, we take lessons from Egypt, from 
Assyria, from Greece and Rome. In the sci- 
ence of government, who has not been wont 
to sit at the feet of Lycurgus and Solon— 
may we not say of Moses and Christ? In 
astronomy, we are inclined to go back of the 
times of Sir Isaac Newton and Copernicus, 
and to the star-gazers on the plains of Chal- 
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dea. If it be necessary to learn scientific- 
ally the art of war, where can we find a bet- 
ter military dril than in the school of Cy- 
rus, of Hannibal, of Alexander, Fabius, Scipio, 
Cesar, or Napoleon? History sheds light on 
the subject of Religion. All the ancients of 
which we have any account were religious. 
Their sacred rites and ceremonies were in- 
termixed with all their publie and private 
acts. They undertook nothing of import- 
ance, without first having recourse to their 
priests, oracles, and gods. Never did they 
engage in a battle without first imploring 
the aid of their divinities, deeming it an act 
of the greatest impiety to rush into difficulty 
and danger, without the wisdom and support 
of the gods. I think it is related of Peri- 
cles, who was a fine orator, that he never 
dared to appear in public to address the 
multitude, without first craving the aid of 
divinity, to enable him to speak in the most 


attractive and impressive manner. What a 
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lesson here for the minister of the Gospel! 
While we abhor the blind superstition, and 
discard the gross errors of those pagans, 
measurably excusable in them, Christian na- 
tions, with superior light, may find many 
things in the piety of the ancients to make 
them blush. Many of them were forced to 
acknowledge the depravity and moral mal- 
ady of man, for which, by the utmost stretch 
of their powers, they were not able to find 
out a cure. Such is true of Pythagoras, 
Aristotle, Plato, Cicero, Seneca, and others. 
But on all questions relating to our immor- 
tality and spirituality, how cheering it is to 
turn from the faint gleams of profane, to the 
bright light of sacred history! 

History affords the clearest unfoldings of 
human character. Pope said that “the proper 
study of mankind is man.” No history is 
worthy the name that does not truthfully 
delineate character. To write the history of 


a representative man, such as Napoleon or 
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Washington, is to write the history of the age 
in which he lived. 

In the study of character, as delineated in 
history, there is much to humble the pride of 
man—ignorance, superstition, idolatry, perfidy, 
cruelty; indeed, vice and crime of all grades, 
in courts and among peasants. Humiliating 
is the lesson that we learn from the numerous 
persecutions that have dishonored our race, 
and the more so as they have often sought 
the cover of the Christian name. These, and 
a thousand similar things recorded in history, 
reflect the worst propensities of the basest men. 
They present a sea of depravity, lashed to foam 
by unbridled lust and passion. 

But when we see that retribution follows 
in the track of injustice and crime, all at once 
it is turned into a serious admonition, calling 
loudly upon us to avoid the career as we would 
avoid the doom of transgressors. 

On the other hand, what brilliant luminaries 
are often found to grace the historic page, of 
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whom, in many things, we may make examples! 
True, we can scarcely find one, either in sacred 
or profane history, in whom the blemishes of 
our nature do not appear; but these are often 
like specks on the sun, hid amid the splendor 
of noble traits and great achievements. 

History is a development of human progress. 
It is gratifying that, amid the changes and 
revolutions of ages, we are led to think that, 
on the whole, the world is growing wiser and 
better. And such as dote upon the past as so 
far in advance of the present, would do well 
to turn to Ecclesiastes and read: “Say not 
thou, What is the cause that the former days 
were better than these? for thou dost not in- 
quire wisely concerning this.’ The once rude 
carving of hieroglyphies gave place to the legi- 
ble characters of the pen of the “ready writer.” 
But even this was a tedious process, and books 
were rare and costly, and excluded from the 
masses, till the discovery of the art of printing. 
Even here the tardy working of a coarse hand- 
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press scarcely compares with the steam-presses 
of our day. ‘The revival of literature succeed- 
ing the art of printing, has inaugurated a bet- 
ter state of things in the world of mind and 
morals. The mariners compass, unknown to 
the ancients, has opened up a highway on all 
seas, and spread out limitless fields for discov- 
ery, and augmented a million fold the com- 
merce of the world. The progress of science 
is seen in every steamboat, and in the flying 
train, which, with impetuous rush, 


“Far in the distance leaves the gazing crowd," 


and, 


" Like Mars, drives onward, breathing fire and cloud." 


It is seen in the mysterious path in which 
thought is made to travel with lightning speed 
from city to city, from continent to continent, 
bringing the most distant and diversified nations 
into communication and sympathy, and binding 
them together in a common brotherhood. 

All this progress 3 science and art but 
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faintly shadows forth the real progress the world 
is making in civil and religious liberty, and 
the gradual but sure unfoldings of the world's 
civilization and Christianization. 

In the study of history we can mot but be 
impressed with the instability and uncertainty - 
of all human events. Now we look upon Egypt 
as the center of -civilization and refinement, 
of literature and the fine arts. We are lost 
in astonishment at her greatness and grandeur. 
In her pride we see her tossed like the mighty 
deep at the wand of Sesostris, her most re- 
nowned hero, while he carries his conquests into 
other nations, and, upon the monuments he 
every-where erects to mark the track of his 
ruin and his power, inscribes, as descriptive of 
himself: “King of kings, and Lord of lords." 
But what now of all this amazing pomp! The 
story only lives in history to mark the once 
proud reality. The same is true of all the 
boasted monarchies and potentates of the an- 
cient world. They rose, flourished, and fell— 
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they were born, lived, and died, and others 
followed them. 

How true is it that “God és in history!” 
He it is that exalteth the humble, and casteth 
down the proud from his lofty seat; that shapes 
and controls the destiny of nations, often frus- 
trating the wisest schemes of men, causing 
them to result in good when they intended 
only evil, visiting individuals and nations with 
judgments when they have dared to trample 
on His authority. In all history we have a 
connected chain of Divine providences, and 
are constantly reminded of Him who ruleth 
in the armies of heaven and among the in- 
habitants of the earth. We are forcibly, also, 
reminded of the proverb that “the lot is cast 
into the lap, but the whole disposing thereof 
is of the Lord." 
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0F EDUCATION. 


ScRATCH the green rind of a sapling, 

Or wantonly twist it in the soil, 

The scarred and crooked oak 

Will tell of thee for centuries to come; 

Even so mayest thou guide the mind to good, 
Or lead it to the marrings of evil. 

Character is mainly molded 

By the cast of the minds that surround it; 


' Let, then, the playmates of thy little one 


Be not other than thy judgment shall approve; 
For a child is in a new world, 
And learneth somewhat every moment; 
His eye is quick to observe, 
His memory storeth in secret, 
His ear is greedy of knowledge, 
And his mind is plastic as soft wax. 
Beware, then, that he heareth what is good, 
That he feedeth not on evil maxims, 
For the seeds of first instructions | 
Are dropped into the deepest furrows. 
TUPPER. 
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PII 
EDUCATION. 


ETYMOLOGICALLY considered, education is lit- 
erally to draw out, or to develop. The im- 
pression has sometimes obtained that the mind 
is simply a repository of knowledge, and that 
education is a transfer of knowledge from books 
and other sources to the mind. In this sense 
it becomes a literary storehouse, and the more 
it is filled and crammed the higher may the 
claims be considered to rank in the learned 
world. We are free to acknowledge the use 
and importance of books and all other helps to 
draw out or develop the powers with which 
we are endowed; but that education must be 
essentially defective which fails in the accom- 
plishment of this object. 

Two things are of very great importance as 
connected with education—a healthful mind in 


~ 
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a sound and vigorous body. The latter gives 
support to the former, and when the tone of 
the physical powers is healthful and vigorous 
it enables the mind to act with more power. 
We are so intimately wedded to mortality that 
the mind can but sympathize with the infirmi- 
ties of the body. Too much caution, then, can 
not be observed respecting whatever tends to 
promote bodily health and vigor. The son of 
Vulcan prides himself in the power of his 
brawny arm. The miner, who, day by day, 
forces the drill into the mountain rock with 
the ponderous sledge, can handle as playthings 
what men of ordinary strength might be puz- 
zled to lift. The laboring man who has suf- 
fered the loss of one arm, by exercise concen- 
trates the power of the two into one. 1| often 
see a miller who has lost his right arm, but 
with his left he tosses the heaviest bags into 
and out of wagons, and does all the hard lifting 
required about the mill. “He seems to do with 


ease and agility with that left hand what many 
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men would scarce be able to do with both. 
The pedestrian can, by practice, endure the 
most toilsome and dangerous forced marches. 
The sailor is noted for the power of vision, 
owing to his constant habit of looking at things 
in the distance. So of the whole muscular and 
physical system, exercise is the secret of power. 
Athletic exercise of some kind is indispensa- 

ble, and is all the better if it be of the kind 
combining utility with muscular training. All 
sensible people should frown upon that effem- 
inate fastidiousness which treats scornfully the 
laboring portion of our citizens. Manual labor 
is an important branch of true education. A 
few lines here introduced from a Chinese poet 
have philosophy and point: 

' Where spades grow bright and idle swords grow dull; 

Where jails are empty and where barns are full; 

Where school-paths are with frequent feet outworn, 

Law court-yards weedy, silent, and forlorn ; 

Where doctors foot it and where farmers ride; 

Where age abounds and youth is multiplied— 


Where these signs are they clearly indicate 
A happy people and well-governed state.” 
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Dut, while we should pay due regard to the 
physical powers as the vehicle through which 
the mind acts, it is the mind itself, the immor- 
tal part, which should be subjected to the most 
rigid discipline in the education of its powers. 
And let us not here mistake the false for the 
true intellectual education. That a person has 
rubbed the walls of a college is no proof that 
he is educated. Nor are we to determine rashly 
that he is necessarily wneducated who has never 
finished the college curriculum. He who has 
mastered a single branch of science or litera- 
ture is, so far, an educated man, whether with 
or without academic formularies. With proper 
mental discipline one great advance is made to- 
ward an education. The mind must be trained 
to habits of attention, reflection, and - reason. 
To let others think and reason for us is to 
become dupes and tools of the learned. The 
mental faculties, like the corporeal, are devel- 
oped by use. He who has never been trained 
can with difficulty walk the beam ten feet from 
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the ground, while constant practice makes the 
nimble rope-dancer. He who seldom uses the 
rifle would be likely to make random shots; it 
takes the practiced marksman to drive the nail- 
head. So the exercise of memory will make 
it retentive. The habit of thinking will make 
it easy to think. And to reason logically, the 
reasoning faculties must be subjected to severe 
exercise. So of all the powers of the mind. 
As the bird could never fly without trying its 
wings, so with giant powers of mind unused, 
it would be the same as though they were not 
in being. The first efforts of Lord Byron at 
poetry subjected him to the ridicule of Eng- 
land; but perseverance made him the first poet 
of his age. Demosthenes was not naturally an 
orator, but by subjecting himself to the most 
rigorous training, he was enabled to stand at 
the head of Grecian orators, and to become a 
model for the schools in all time. The Learned 
Blacksmith tells us that he accumulated his vast 
Stores of knowledge “by that process of accre- 
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tion that builds the ant heap.’ Who would 
have supposed that an apparently idle boy, 
sauntering about the streams fishing, stretching 
himself upon the sunny banks, seemingly too 
dilatory to hold his fishing-rod in his hand— 
who would have supposed that he was destined 
by his eloquence to arouse the master-spirits 
of England and America; that he was to lead - 
the van in the cause of civil liberty in America? 
Such was Patrick Henry. While his hands 
appeared idle his noble mind was at work to 
solve the great problems of human right and 
destiny. Such is the working of education. 

It is difficult to estimate the advantages of a 
thorough education. It is but to assert a nega- 
tive truth to say that “an enlightened mind 
can never be enslaved.” The truly-educated 
person possesses a power which can but be felt 
in society. Simply as a matter of convenience 
in the transaction of business, and in serving 
as a medium of intercourse with the intelligent 
world, the advantages of the educated are in- 
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comparably beyond those of the illiterate. But 
to the educated the world of thought and of 
knowledge, human and Divine, is thrown open, 
and he is invited to enter and drink in pleasure 
and profit from the accumulated lore of ages. 
.. But, as a power for good, education is to be 
prized. It is our safeguard against an abuse of 


power—of political or ecclesiastical encroach- 
ment. Our political institutions can only stand 


firm, founded in the intelligence and virtue of 
the people. “ Wisdom and knowledge shall 
be the stability of thy times." Thus spoke the 
prophet Isaiah, uttering a truth confirmed by 
the experience of ages. But it is not enough 
to look at education simply as casting about us 
a shield, to ward off the assaults of enemies; it 
is to be viewed as an active, aggressive power 
for good. The character of the coming genera- 
tion depends greatly on the well of the present. 
It is for the present actors on the stage to say 
whether the rising generation shall grow up 
ignorant and vicious, or whether science and 
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literature, with the charms of cultivation and | 
refinement, and the stability afforded to our 
civil and ecclesiastical institutions, shall be 
transmitted to posterity. From the crowds 
of children thronging our streets must arise 
our legislators, senators, presidents, professors 
of learning, ministers, missionaries, educators, 
etc. How they shall be qualified for these sta- 
tions, is for those to say who control the des- 
tiny of our schools. Compared with a good 
education, gold and silver, farms and stocks, are 
bubbles light as vanity. The heir to this good 
heritage may be cast into dungeons, but no 
chains can fetter his mind. As in the case of 
Bunyan, the prison may serve as a garner to 
preserve the precious seed which is to germ- 
inate and grow into a harvest of immortal- 
ity. Or, like Luther, the prison may serve 
as a convenient workshop, in which to forge 
out thunderbolts, which may cause empires to 
tremble. 

What has already been said is in terms 
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justly laudatory of mental culture. But much 
as we prize this, we dare not contemplate it 
as disconnected from the development of the 
moral powers. Education is power for evil as 
wellas good. That which could bless mankind 
may be misdirected, and turned into a curse. 
Unsanctified learning is dangerous. "This was 
the defect in the case of Lord Byron. His 
moral powers were not brought into harmony 
with the government of God. Selfishness and 
misanthropy seem to have been his ruling pas- 
sions during his turbulent stay on earth. A 
giant in intellect, he was a pigmy in practical 
moral science. And as love begets love, it is 
not strange that he was not loved by his race, 
as he seemed to hold the intelligent world in 
detestation. We may admire his genius and 
much of his poetry, but no true lover of his 
Specles can contemplate his character without 
feelings of deep regret, that his gigantic pow- 
ers were so often, perhaps in the main, turned 
to so bad an account. Voltaire, with a mind 
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of the first order, highly refined by classical 
learning, sought to demolish the whole Chris- 
tian fabric. His blasphemous watchword was, 
“Crush the wretch!’ meaning Christ. Speak- 
ing of his character, a learned divine says: 
“His total want of all principle, moral or re- 
ligious, his impudent audacity, his filthy sen- 
suality, his persecuting envy, his base adula- 
tion, his unwavering treachery, his tyranny, 
his cruelty, his profligacy, and his hypocrisy, 
will render him forever the scorn, as his un- 
bounded powers will the wonder of man- 
kind." — Horne. 

In fine, a lofty aim should influence all who 
aspire to be learned, or who have the guid- 
ance of children and youth. With a noble 
aim constantly in view, the guiding hand: of 
God may be invoked, and a power divine re- 
alized, as giving stability to firm resolve and 
strength of endurance, in the toilsome path of 
life’s great achievements. Thus educated, 
life’s probation will serve, as it was designed, 
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as preparatory discipline and culture, for the 
higher knowledge and the more exalted sphere 
of action, in the blissful world above. 
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THOUGHT. 


How swift thought travels! Lo, the cannon's flash, 
The bright-wing'd lightning, and the whirlwind's dash 
Much slower move! Hoarse thunder's leaping sound, 
Hurl'd orbs careering through the,starr’d profound, 
And Time, swift charioteer—all fly behind 
The speed of thought. Sunlight, our servant kind, 
Along the extended void each minute flies 
Twelve million miles to bless our waking eyes— 
But swifter thought! Yes, this wing’d power of soul 
Can travel round the globe, call at each pole, 
Visit the moon, the portals of the sun; 
Thence step from world to world, through systems run 
To nature's verge—track back Time's travel'd way 
Some thousand years to where Creation rose— 
And back—then onward to all nature's close— 
To Heaven's metropolis, where seraphs burn— 
And but one minute gone—to earth return 
Without the least fatigue, but ready quite 
To spread her wings and take another flight. 

GILEs. 
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iv. 


DEVOUT MEDITATION. 


"Isaac went out to meditate in the field at eventide." MoszEs. 


Tat which distinguishes man above the 
brute creation is intelligence. The irrational 
animals are governed by passion and instinct. 
Reason is the governing principle in man; 
and without reflection he differs little from 
the lower orders of creation. Though made 
only a little lower than the angels, he does 
not fill the sphere intended, nor answer the 
end of his being. Man must reflect to rea- 
son. Without reflection he can not analyze, 
compare, and arrange facts, trace effect to 
cause, or cause to effect; he can not lay 
down premises and trace the gradations of an 
argument to its conclusion. But in the ha- 
bitual exercise of the reflective faculties, man 


is as much at home among the operations of 
| 4 
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his mind, as the mechanic among his tools, 
or the student with his books. 

Meditation is close and continuous thought. 
It is to withdraw the thoughts from outward, 
sensible objects, and turn them inward, upon 
themselves—to view on all sides such sub- 
jects as gain admittance into the mind worthy 
of attention—thoroughly to scan and sift our 
mental operations, and select the good from 
the evil. Devout meditation is close and con- 
secutive thought on such subjects as relate 
to our spiritual and eternal wellbeing. 

A right state of mind is necessary. The 
mind must be calm and collected. No one can 
meditate while in a passion. Hence the im- 
portance of universal temperance and sobriety. 

As whatever is calculated to disturb the 
mind is opposed to devout meditation, any 
known and habitual violation of the law of 
God must be so esteemed. Sin loads the 
conscience with guilt, and guilt stirs up the 
warring elements within. Then the mind be- 
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comes “like the troubled sea, whose waters 
cast up mire and dirt." The place for med- 
tation 4s important. No one would select the 
crowded business mart for devout meditation. 
Human nature may be studied in the crowd, 
and lessons of wisdom gathered, fit for the 
meditations of the closet. But whoever will 
profit by meditation will seek retirement from 
the world. How profitable a lesson may we 
here learn from the son of Abraham! He went 
into the fields, where the wisdom and power of 
God were displayed in the works of creation. 
Here his ears were not stunned with the deaf- 
ening hum of business and labor. All he saw 
and heard seemed to utter, *Lo, God is here!" 
And as he became impressed with the majesty 
and glory of the Infinite, corresponding views 
‘of his own nothingness must have filled his 
contemplative mind. Here desire sped its way 
upward with full-fledged wings, and the whole 
soul was poured out into the ear of God. 


The time selected by Isaac was most ap- 
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propriate—it was “at eventide." The bleating 
sheep had already been gathered into the sheep- 
fold. The lowing herds had retired to their 
grassy couch. The feathered songsters had 
hushed their warbling melodies, and retired to 
their wonted roosts. The daily laborer had 
returned from the field, and an awe-like still- 
ness invited to reflection and prayer. The sun 
had withdrawn his dazzling rays to let the 
moon and stars speak forth their Maker's glory. 


The eventide forms a kind of intermediate link 


between day and night, labor and repose—a 
sort of recess, when all business is suspended, 
and the mind instinctively tends to thoughtful- 
ness. 

But a suitable theme is needed to stimulate 
to devout meditation. And can we be at a 
loss for this? Turn your eyes to heaven and 
be reminded of Him who dwells in light un- 
approachable. Contemplate. Him as the uni- 
versal father of all mankind, who “causeth his 


sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
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sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust." 
Think of his attributes and perfections, and 
seeing, adore and love. The more we exalt 
Him on his throne, the more will pampered 
human dignity seek a covert from glaring de- 
fects and infirmities. 

From the Creator we may turn to the crea- 
ture. Truthful inquiries may here call for a 
response. “What is man?" A being “fear- 
fully and wonderfully made "—* of different na- 
tures marvelously mixed." Whence originated 
this being, man? such a wonder to himself! 
Whither is he tending? What relation does he 
sustain to the Ruler of the universe? Is he 
at peace or at enmity with his God? If at 
enmity, what can restore peace? What con- 
nection has the cross of the Redeemer with 
this subject? What interest have I in the 
Great High-Priest of our profession? 

Is a theme still wanting? Think, then, as the 
eventide ebbs and flows, that another day is 
fled; that time is on the wing, and will soon 
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fli& by. "Think of death; of eternity; of the 
resurrection; of a judgment-day; of heaven 
and hell; of the part you are preparing to act 
in the eternal world. And to avoid a decept- 
ive conclusion, inquire what part you take in 
the affairs of this life—whether above every 
thing else you “give diligence to make your 
caling and election sure." Thus think and 
grow wiser, and by earnest endeavor rise to 
loftier hights in moral goodness, til you at- 
tain the summit of bliss in heaven. 

“ Alone must thou stand, O man! 

Alone at the bar of judgment; 

Alone must thou bear thy sentence, 

Alone must thou answer for thy deeds. 

Therefore it is well that thou retirest 

Often to secrecy and solitude, 


To feel that thou art accountable 
Separately from thy fellows.” TUPPER. 


"e 
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OMNISCIENCE AND OMNIPRESENCE. 


FATHER of spirits, nature's God, 
Our thoughts are known to thee; 
Thou, Lord, canst hear each idle word;- 
And every action see. 


Could we, on morning's swiftest wings, 
Fly through the trackless air, 

Or dive beneath deep ocean's springs, 
Thy presence would be there. 


In vain may guilt attempt to fly, 
Conceal'd by darkest night; 

One glance from thy all-piercing eye 
Can bring it all to light. 


Search thou our hearts, and there destroy 
Each secret bosom sin, 

And fit us for those realms of joy, 
That we may enter in. E 
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Nx. 
OMNISCIENCE OF GOD. 


OMNISCIENCE is literally all knowledge, and 


is an exclusive attribute of God. It is con- 


nected with his omnipresence. He is a spirit, - 


infinite, intelligent, pervading all things, and 
can not but know all things. “Known unto 
him are all his ways from the beginning of the 
world.” 

The following are some of the Scriptures 
which bear upon this interesting theme: “0, 
Lord, thou hast searched me and known me. 
Thou knowest my down-sitting and mine up- 
rising; thou understandest my thought afar off. 
Thou compassest my path, and my lying down, 
and art acquainted with all my ways. For there 
is not a word in my tongue, but lo, O Lord, 
thou knowest it altogether. Thou hast beset 
me behind, and before, and laid thine hand upon 
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me. Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; 
it is high, I can not attain unto it. Whither 
shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I 
flee from thy presence? If I ascend up into 
heaven thou art there: if I make my bed in 
hell, behold, thou art there. If I take the wings 
of the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea, even there shall thy hand lead me, 
and thy right hand shall hold me. If I say, 
Surely the darkness shall cover me, even the 
night shall be light about me. Yea, the dark- 
ness hideth not from thee, but the night shineth 
as the day. The darkness and the light are 
both alike to thee." | 

* For the Lord searcheth all hearts, and un- 
derstandeth all the imaginations of the thoughts. 
Hell is naked before him, and destruction hath 
no covering. His understanding is infinite. 
All things are naked and opened unto the eyes 
of Him with whom we have to do." 

Such is the teaching of Scripture respecting 
the knowledge of the Infinite. It comprehends 
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all duration and all space—all the objects in 
the universe, animate and inanimate, sentient 
and unintelligent, from a world to an atom, and 
from a seraph to an animaleule. It scans the 
actions of all intelligent creatures, and takes 
cognizance of the words, thoughts, and imagin- 
ations of men’s hearts. Or with the Psalmist, 
* His knowledge is infinite." 

In its range God's knowledge takes in all 
duration. He knew from all eternity all events 
that should ever transpire. All events, past, 
present, and to come, are as present to him, 
who is the I Am, the same yesterday, and to- 
day, and forever. The records of eternity and 
the records of time are. all stamped upon the 
Inrintre Minp. A long series of events may 
be grasped even by the mind of man. What, 
then, must be true of the mind of God! 

He comprehends all objects in universal 
space. Worlds and systems of worlds; their 
measure and distance from each other; how 
they came into being and how they are pre- 
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served; their nature and the laws by which 
they are governed; the relation they sustain to 
each other and the design of their creation— 
all are known to him. From solar systems we 
may descend to our own world. Here we per- 
ceive his infinite knowledge, which represents 
him as having “measured the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven with 
the span, and comprehended the dust of the 
earth in a meàsure, and weighed the mountains 
in scales, and the hills in a balance." Again: 
« Behold the nations are as a drop of a bucket, 
and are counted as the small dust of the bal- 
ance; behold, he taketh up the isles as a very 
little thing." He comprehends not only the 
facts of inanimate nature, but all their essen- 
tial properties, their combinations, dependen- 
cies, ete. 

From inanimate matter we may turn to organ- 
ized beings, animated with vegetable life. If we 
survey the globe, how numerous and diversified 
the various species of vegetable life, and the 
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individuals under each species, from the grace- 
ful cedar of Lebanon and the sturdy oak, the 
forest king, down to the tender blade or the 
infant scion—the rose of Sharon and the lily 
of the valley, with all the flowery tribes which 
adorn and beautify the earth with their deli- 
cate tints and gorgeous colors! In this infinite 
diversity, where no two trees, or plants, or 
leaves, or flowers are exactly alike—all are 
known and numbered by our Heavenly Father, 
and the uses and properties of all at once com- 
prehended. 

From vegetable our contemplation leads us 
to animal life, and from instinct to sentient 
and intelligent beings. What a vast and com- 
prehensive field is here if we only reflect on 
the lower orders of this kingdom, from the 
animalcule up through reptiles and beasts to 
the gigantic mammoth; from the humming- 
bird to the numerous family of the eagle genus, 
king of birds, which soars above clouds and 
storms, seeking to bask in the open light of 
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heaven; from the insect tribes which inhabit 
the watery world, and find a home in the coral 
reefs, to the monsters of the deep, the huge 
and dangerous shark and the enormous whale, 
the LrvrATHAN, as is thought, of the Bible! 
God's knowledge is here seen in adapting each 
to its own peculiar element, and in the ample 
provision made for each and all, suitable to 
the nature and wants of each. “Behold the 
fowls of the air, for they sow not, neither do 
they reap nor gather into barns, yet your Heay- 
enly Father feedeth them.” 

“The beasts with food his hands supply, 

And the young ravens when they cry.” 
But without infinite intelligence how can he 
sustain such a world of life and being with 
wants so infinitely diversified? 

But passing by all other orders of being, 
not pausing to view the heavenly hosts who 
approximate: near the resplendent throne of 
God, we may well contemplate the knowledge 
of the Infinite One, as seen in his providence 
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toward man. What diversity exists in the hu- 
man race; yet all made of one blood, to dwell 
upon all the face of the earth! Among the 
vast tribes of man, from the first dawn of exist- 
ence down to the present, in this vast ocean 
of life and intelligence, the restless tide of 
which has been ever ebbing and flowing, bear- 
ing on its bosom countless millions to the spirit- 
land, and rolling millions more upon the shore 
of time, not one has ever been unnoticed or 
unknown by the Father of our spirits. How 
should they, since *in him we live, and move, 
and have our being?" And so minute is this 
knowledge, that *the.very hairs of the head 
are all numbered.” The anatomy of the hu- 
man frame, every bone, sinew, tendon, muscle; 
all the veins, arteries, nerves, and fibers of the 
system; the incomprehensible manner in which 
the life eurrent is made to pulsate from the 
heart to the extremities, and back again; the 
heaving of the lungs, and the laws and hid- 


den motion of all the vital functions, are mat- 
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ters of Divine cognizance. The curious ma- 
chinery of the senses, and the mysterious man- 
ner in which mind, through the medium of 
sense, holds intercourse with the material 
world; indeed, every jot of this mysterious 
arrangement, is fully known to Him. 

And what is more, he comprehends man in 
his complex nature of soul and body—made 
thus in the image of his own intelligence. He 
not only knows the fact of such existence, but 
fully understands what is far beyond the grasp 
of finite powers—how soul and body, so mys- 
teriously united, form but one man. The 
adaptation of the world around to the neces- 

_Sities of man, shows God's infinite knowledge. 
The animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms 
are all laid under contribution to the wants of 
man. Earth, air, fire, and water, conduce to 
life and comfort. If disease float in the air, 
the earth is fruitful in the supply of remedies— 
there is a healing “balm for every wound," and 


all furnished by a power omniscient. 
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But, after all, nothing concerns us 8o much, 
touching this subject, as God's knowledge of 
us as moral beings, sustaining the relation he 
does to us as moral Governor of the universe. 
As such, he is cognizant of all human actions. 
He hears every word uttered by the lips, “and 
for every idle word that a man shall speak, he 
shall give account thereof in the day of judg- 
ment." Nor is this knowledge confined to the 
outward act, to the word that drops from the 
lips, but God is the searcher of the heart and 
trier of the reins of the children of men; “He 
understandeth the thoughts afar off.” The se- 
cret recesses of the soul are laid open to his 
omniscient eye. In the language of the apos- 
tle Paul, in his epistle to the Hebrews, “ AU 
things are naked and opened unto the eyes of 
Him with whom we have to do.” 

Well, then, may man say, with all his boasted 
wisdom, *such knowledge is too wonderful for 
me, I can not attain unto it." “QO, the depth 
of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowl- 
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edge of God! how unsearchable are his judg- 
ments, and his ways past finding out!” 

It is a terrible thought to the impenitent, 
that, fly where he will, God's omniscient eye 
is upon him, and will surely find him out, in 
all his dark seclusions of sin and guilt. But 
it is comforting to the Christian, that, how- 
ever unknown and unnoticed by the world, the 
eye of his father, God, is upon him, watching 
all his movements for good. And, known and 
watched over in life, the very dust of the saints 
will be known and kept by Him in death, who 
has in his hand the issues of life, till, in the 
resurrection morning, he will reunite soul and 
body, to live in bliss forever. 
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GOODNESS. 


O, Gop, my hope, my heavenly rest, 
My all of happiness below, 
Grant my importunate request, 
To me, to me, thy goodness show! 
Thy beatific face display, 
The brightness of eternal day. 


Before my faith’s enlighten’d eyes 
Make all thy gracious goodness pass; 
Thy goodness is the sight I prize; 
O, might I see thy smiling face! 
Thy nature in my soul proclaim, 
Reveal thy love, thy glorious name. 
C. WESLEY. 
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"WR 
GOODNESS OF GOD. 


IT is not possible for us to think of God 
without the contemplation of infinite goodness. 
Not to be so he would not be God. His good- 
ness is underived, essential, limitless, and eter- 
mal He is immutably good. But our pur- 
pose is not to contemplate this Divine perfec- 
tion in the abstract, but to view it rather in its 
manifestations toward tht creature. Goodness 
in exercise must flow from a spring of good- 
ness—the stream must partake of the nature 
of its fountain. — 

T'he goodness of God is reflected in his works. 
That God was actuated by wise design in the 
creation, surveying the end from the beginning, 
we can not doubt. Infinite Wisdom could not 
create myriads of worlds peopled with living 
intelligences, with every thing admirably adapt- 
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ed to their sustenance and comfort, at random. 
His design toward his creatures must have been 
not their misery but their happiness. * His 
tender mercies are over all his works.” Every 
thing in nature almost is made subservient to 
the happiness of man. "When misery occurs it 
is not because God designed it, but because man 
deviates from Heaven's designs. "To use the 
language of Paley: * Contrivance proves de- 
sign, and the predominant tendency of the con- 
trivance indicates the disposition of the de- 
signer. The world abounds with contrivances, 
and all the contrivances with which we are 
acquainted are directed to beneficial purposes. 
Evil no doubt exists, but is never, that we can 
perceive, the object of contrivance. Teeth are 
contrived to eat, not to ache; their aching now 
and then is incidental to the contrivance, per- 
haps indispensable from it; or even, if you will, 
let it be called a defect in contrivance, but it 
is not the object of it. This is a distinction 
which well deserves to be attended to. In 
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describing the implements of husbandry you 
would hardly say of the sickle that it was mado 
to cut the reaper’s fingers, though, from the 
construction of the instrument, and the man- 
ner of using it, the mischief often happens. 
But if you had occasion to describe instruments 
of torture or execution, This engine, you would 
say, is to extend the sinews, this to dislocate 
the joints, this to break the bones, this to 
scorch the soles of the feet. Here pain and 
misery are the very objects of the contrivance. 
Now, nothing of this sort is to be found in the 
works of nature. We never discover a train 
of contrivances to bring about an evil purpose. 
No anatomist ever discovered a system of or- 
ganization calculated to produce pain and dis- 
ease, or in explaining the parts of the human 
body ever said, This is to irritate, this to in- 
flame, this duet is to convey the gravel to the 
kidneys, this gland to secrete the humor which 
forms the gout. If, by chance, he comes to a 
part of which he knows not the use, the most 
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he can say is that it is useless. No one ever 
suspects that it is put there to incommode, to 
annoy, or to torment. Since, then, God has 
called forth his consummate wisdom to contrive 
and provide for our happiness, and the world 
appears to have been consistent with this design 
at first, so long as this constitution is upheld 
by him, we must, in reason, suppose the same 
design to continue.” : 
But if, in the study of nature, we see re- 
flected the goodness of its Divine Author, we 
see this no less in preservation. What, evils 
would ensue a general derangement of the laws 
of nature! But so far from being seriously or 
generally deranged, they continue in harmoni- 
ous action. "The planets continue their mighty 
sweep in the heavens. The earth has continued 
her perpetual motion since formed out of chaos. 
The sun still shines on the evil and on the 
good, and rain continues to descend on the just 
and on the unjust. Season in regular order 


succeeds season. Oceans and seas continue - 
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their perpetual roar, and waft from clime to 
clime blessings unnumbered to the family of 
man. Rivers and seas teem with life for the 
food of man, and the earth pours into his 
treasures the richest supplies. In truth the 
poet sings— 
“For me kind Nature wakes her genial pow'r, 

Suckles each plant and spreads out ev’ry flow’r; 

Annual for me the vine, the rose renews, 

The juice nectarious and the balmy dews; 

For me the mine a thousand treasures brings, 

For me health gushes from a thousand springs; 


Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise, 


My footstool earth, my canopy the skies.” 


If stern Winter holds over us the rod of terror, 
the cheerful fire greets us, the fleece screens 
us, and home-comforts make glad the heart. 
If Winter frown, Spring opens with a smile. 
If Winter is emblematical of death, Spring shad- 
ows forth a glorious resurrection. Summer and 
Autumn succeed, filling barn and storehouse 
with the fruits of the earth, and the husband- 
man, who went forth to sow with weeping, 
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returns with joy, “bringing his sheaves with 


him." 


And often may a nation look up and 
say, “He crowneth the year with his good- 
ness." : 

But to see the goodness of God we must not 
overlook the blessings of grace and providence. 
It is seen here in redeeming acts. God gave 
his Son to die for all. The provisions of his 
grace are rich and free ; 


“ Enough for all, enough for each, 


Enough for evermore." 


If we open the book of providence, on every 
leaf we may read the handwriting of Infinite 
Goodness. 

God's goodness is manifested to man in his 
Social relations. Man was made for society, 
and can not be happy any length of time de- 
prived of it. To meet this want, in our very 
nature God has given us those social ties which 
bind us to kindred, friends, to our country, and 
to the race. Here are opened up a thousand 


springs of benevolence, all designed to promote 
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the wellbeing of man. Pope has beautifully 
described this: 


‘‘Self-love but serves the virtuous breast to wake 
As the smooth pebble stirs the peaceful lake. 
The center moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads; 
Friends, parents, neighbors first it will embrace, 
Our country next, and next all human race; 
Wide and more wide the o’erflowing mind 
Takes every creature in of every kind. 
Earth smiles around in boundless beauty dressed, 
And Heaven reflects its image in his breast.” 


God’s goodness demands our gratitude and 
praise. “QO, that men would praise the Lord 
for his goodness and for his wonderful works 
to the children of men: for he satisfieth the 
longing soul, and filleth the hungry soul with 


goodness !” 
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INFINITE LOVE. 


A THOUSAND oracles divine 


Their common beams unite, 
That sinners may with angels join 
To worship God aright. 


Triumphant host! they never cease 
To laud and magnify 

The triune God of holiness, 
Whose glory fills the sky. 


By faith the upper choir we meet, 
And join with them to sing 
Jehovah, on his shining seat, 
Our Maker and our King. 


For God, made flesh, is wholly ours, 
And asks our noblest strain; 
The Father of Celestial powers, 
The Friend of earth-born man. 
C. WESLEY. 
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XII. 
LOVE OF GOD. 


In contemplating the attributes and perfec- 
tions of God, we are lost in his immensity. 
We have no line with which to fathom the vast 
depth, nor means of measuring and mapping 
out its vast circumference. The ocean, for 
vastness, forms a fit emblem of the Divine Mind. 
But it is, after all, only a faint emblem. Its 
boundaries may be surveyed—its deep caverns 
sounded—but what adequate idea can we form 
of an ocean at once bottomless and shoreless? 
Such is the incomprehensible mind of God. 

We meet the same obstacle when we attempt 
to fathom any one of the Divine perfections. 
Here measure, weight, number, and bound, alike 
fail us. This is strikingly true of the Jove of 
God, contemplated either as an essential attri- 
bute of the Deity, or in its mysterious unfold- 
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ings toward the creature, man. That God is 
essentially love, both nature and revelation pro- 
claim with one harmonious voice. And that he 
has loved the creature, man, we know, because 
it is proclaimed in his Word, and in all the dis- 
pensations of his providence and grace. It is 
seen in the Law and the Prophets, and heard 
in the thunderings which shook Mt. Sinai, 
and in the whisperings of heavenly mes- 
sengers. It is seen under the New Dispensa- 
tion, in the Messiah, from the manger to the 
cross; in the activities of his life in doing 
good; in all his sublime and heavenly dis- 
courses; in his midnight prayers; in his watch- 
ings and fastings; in his miracles; in his last 
sorrows, his agony and bloody sweat in the 
garden, and in his death on the cross—all pro- 


claim, with united voice, the amazing love of 


God. 

But when it is asked, how much did God love 
man? here we cross the boundary of human 
knowledge, into the deep profound of the un- 
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known and the incomprehensible. Nor are we 
at all relieved by any voice of revelation. It 
simply proclaims that “herein is love; that 
God loved us and gave his Son to be the propi- 
tiation for us; that God so loved the world! 
Behold wat MANNER of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should be called the 
sons of God.” But though manifold and meas- 
ureless the love of God, passing the love of 
woman, we may at least behold and admire 
what we can not fully grasp. From the lofty 
summit of Christian holiness, from the Mount 
of Zion, we may survey this vast ocean, taking 
in our range all the objects which the eye of 
faith, aided by the telescope of God’s Word, 
can grasp, knowing that an infinity of love is 
still beyond. 

There is an untold power even in human 


~ 


love; it is stronger than death: 
“ What a volume in a word, an ocean in a tear, 


A seventh heaven in a glance, a whirlwind in a sigh, 
The lightning in a touch, a millennium in a moment!’ 


l 
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But concentrate the love of all human hearts 
into one expansive heart, and let it blaze forth 
with all its accumulated intensity, and it is but 
the dim taper compared with the noonday sun. 
We could still only say, “Behold wmar Man- 
NER of love the Father hath bestowed upon us.” 

God’s love, in its exercise toward man, ex- 
hibits amazing CONDESCENSION. In surveying the 
vast works of God, the Psalmist seemed to be 
amazed that God should ever be mindful of 
man. * When I consider the heavens, the work 
of thy fingers, and the moon and stars which 
thou hast ordained, what is man, that thou art 
mindful of him? or the son of man that thou 
visitest him?” Look at the object of this Di- 
vine love—not man the saint, but man the 
sinner, possessing all those elements of char- 
acter which must be most offensive to infinite 
purity. Look at the picture of depravity and 
guilt drawn by the pen of inspiration: “The 
whole head is sick, the whole heart is faint. 
From the crown of the head to the sole of the. 
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foot, are naught but wounds, bruises, and pu- 
trefying sores, which have not been bound up, 
neither mollified with ointment. The heart is 
deceitful and desperately wicked: who can know 
it? Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, 


murders,” etc. Thus the Scriptures represent 


the heart, which is the seat of the affections, 


as the center of moral turpitude; as the fount- 
ain, whence issues the corrupt stream which 
defiles the whole man. Nor is this sectional; 
the whole world lieth in wickedness. Nor is 
it of recent date; we trace it back to the 
groves of Paradise—to the fall of man. Here 
the turbid stream commenced to flow, and on- 
ward has it flown ever since, with widening and 
deepening current, strewing the land with death 
wherever its pestiferous waters have flown. 
Here, then, we have the object of God’s love— 
the sinner, the CHIEF of sinners, a WORLD of 
sinners. 

But man, as the object of love, did not love 
God. Had there been a chord in the human 
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heart to vibrate in unison with the love of 
God, we could not be so amazed at the love 
of God. But no; “ HEnErN is love; Not that we 
loved God, but that ng loved us, aud gave his 
Son to be the propitiation for us.’ That is, 
antecedent to our loving God he loved us. 
When he saw that the fire of love which once 
glowed in Eden had been quenched by sin; 
when he saw us in all our moral loathsome- 
ness, exposed to eternal ruin; when we were 
even ENEMIES, we were “reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son.” 

After all, it is the manner of this love, and 
the measure of it, that is "most overwhelming. 
But to realize this in any degree, we must not 
only have some tolerable conceptions of the 
depth of sin, and the terrors of hell from which 
it saves us, but we must realize the positive 
blessings it confers, and the hights to which it 
is designed to exalt us. The filial relation sub- 
sisting between Christians as children, and God | 
as father, is one of the most striking demon- 
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strations of God's love. In making it the priv- 
ilege of sinful man to be so renewed, as to 
possess the requisites of his own spiritual chil- 
dren, so that, in truth, we may be called the 
sons of God, he has taken us into the nearest 
possible relation to himself, and thus made us 
special objects of his love. What can equal 
the spontaneous outgushings of parental love! 
Even men who are evil, love their children— 
give good gifts to them. But tame indeed is 
the love of an earth-born parent compared with 
that of the Father of all our mercies. And this 
relation to God, as spiritual children, constitutes 
us heirs of God and joint-heirs with Jesus 
Christ to a glorious inheritance in the skies. 
It wil require eternal ages in heaven to un- 
fold the story of God's love, as displayed in 
the salvation and ultimate glorification of the 
millions redeemed by the blood of the Lamb. 
What response does this breadth and depth of 
love find in our hearts? Is the response one of 
gratitude? Has love ^Y melted and subdued 
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us, that we can heartily say: «We love 
because he first loved us ?”’ 


“ Angels assist our mighty joys, 
Strike all your harps of gold; 

But when you raise your highest notes, 
His love can ne’er be told.” 


Him 
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MISSION OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


Lone on the legal verge, with lifted hands 
And dauntless ardor, John the prophet stands; 





His garment rough, nature his food prepares; 
Around his waist a leathern girdle wears; 
Abstemious lives, and wanders wilds of woe; 





An heir of heaven, a pilgrim here below. 
Two worlds lie open on his ravish'd sight— 
A world of shadows and a world of light— 
He sees the shades recede, while on his eye 
The Sun of righteousness bursts from the sky. 
John is the star of morn before the Day; 
He comes the herald to prepare the way; 
The wilderness resounds! he ardent cries 
The world to Wake; he calls the world to rise 
And greet the Day! Behold the promised Light! 
Repent, he cries, and wash your raiment white. 
A witness true he stands, and shines, and . burns, 
And to its source the glory all returns; 
Completes his mission, seals it with his life, 
A martyr dies, and quits the world of strife. 

. GILEs. 
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VIII; 


MISSION OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


THAT no ordinary personage was to make his 
appearance at the birth of John the Baptist, 
is evident from the fact that his advent and 
peculiar mission had for centuries before been 
the subject of prophecy. And so wonderfully 
striking are those predictions that they apply 
. to John, and can be made to apply to no other 
person. Isaiah proclaimed him to be “the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord. And Malachi—* Behold, 
I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare 
the way before me," ete.—the last and dying 
echo of the Old Testament, uttered four hun- 
dred years before the birth of John foretold 
his coming. 

All the circumstances connected with his 
advent were either preternatural, or, at least, 
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very extraordinary. An angel must make the 
announcement to Zacharias in the temple while 
ministering at the altar of incense, revealing 
beforehand the peculiar traits of his character. 
See Luke i, 11-17. The name previously 
given, the unbelief of the father, punished with 
the temporary loss of speech, the wonderful 
fulfillment of these predictions, and the eviden- 
ces of Divine interposition at the circumcision 
of the Baptist—all give proof of a marked per- 
sonage. But the history, which is full, must 
be consulted to feel the force of the awe-inspir- 
ing scenes. Our contemplated limits will not 
allow us to dilate. 

John was sENT as the messenger of Jehovah 
of Hosts before the face of Christ to prepare 
his way. As a qualification for this work he 
was clothed with the highest authority. Jeho- 
vah had sent him. He had his credentials in 
the records of prophecy, in the miraculous ac- 
companiments of his birth, and in the fullness 
of the Holy Spirit, under whose guidance he 
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spoke and acted. He came in the spirit and 
power of Elijah, who was his great prototype, 
and to whose character he answered by the 
severe discipline of his life, and his bold and 
faithful announcements of God’s truth. 

None but an omniscient God could lift the 
. vail which obscured the fathomless depths of 
futurity, and open up its hidden mysteries to 
the gaze of finite mortals. Hence, the spirit 
of prophecy is surpassed by no other evidence 
of a Divine commission. John was emphatio- 
ally the prophet of the HranrsT. In the days 
of Christ “all men held John as a prophet." 
Such were the clear, outward evidences of his 
Divine anointing that some took him to be the 
Messiah. | 

Another feature in the mission of John is 
found in his being chosen as the harbinger or 
forerunner of Christ. It was anciently a com- 
mon custom with kings to send heralds before 
them to announce their coming, and to make 


ready for the reception of themselves and their 
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court. In some instances they have ordered 
the highways to be improved by digging down 
mountains, and filling up the valleys, and open- 
ing up ways through rugged and cheerless des- 
erts, otherwise impassable, and shortening the 
roads by making the crooked places straight. 
See note of Dr. A. Clarke on Matthew iii, 3, 
where Semiramis is mentioned as an example 
in her march into Media and Persia. 
_ This preparation for the advancing hosts of 
Messiah was, in prophecy, assigned to John. 
“Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low, and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
places plain.” Isaiah xl, 4. Professor Strong, 
in his Harmony and Exposition of the Gospels, 
has given a nervous metrical version of this 
prophecy: 

“Hark, in the van of the returning host 

Proclaims the pioneer, Clear ye the way 

Amid the deserts for Jehovah's march; 


Straighten the highway for his retinue! 


Soon to its margin each ravine shall rise, 
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Each hill and knoll be graded to a plain, 

The tortuous path become an avenue, 

And rugged passes smooth for easy ways. 

Then [will Jehovah’s glory stand confess'd 

When] all mankind shall see this rescue wrought." 

The impediments in the way of Christ's 
march were not physical but moral. The cor- 
ruption and wickedness of the Jewish Church— 
the loathsome leprosy of sin, which permeated 
the very veins of existing society—error in all | 
its cragged and uneven forms— rendered the 
whole a moral waste, with here and there 
impassable mountains, morasses, and deserts. 
While the voice of John echoed in the wilder- 
ness like the blast of a war clarion marshal- 
ing the hosts of Israel to the coming conflict, 
there was an inward voice which rolled like 
peals of thunder through the camp of Israel, 
rebuking error and sin in all their forms, and 
Storming the citadel which had dong been the 
Stronghold of Satan. 
But the leading idea as dt regards John’s mis- 

sion is found, in the term MESSENGER. He was 
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Jehovah's messenger, and as such he accom- 
plished his great work of preparing the way 
of the Lord. In this relation he was laden 
with a message of wondrous import, and in- 
trusted with a work involving the destiny of 
those to whom he was sent. Here we have 
involved the fact of John’s ministry; in con- 
templating the peculiar features of which, we 
shall have additional help in an investigation 
of his mission, if not the key to unlock the 
whole. ! 

John's great work as a messenger of God 
was to preach. Mis prophetic character has 
already been noticed. But his prophetic and 
ministerial traits of character were so blended 
as to give his ministrations a supernatural 
effect. 

The course of his previous training was well 
calculated to develop that peculiar talent neces- 
sary for his unique mission. Taught and guided 
by à Divine Hand, he ignored the steps which 
the wisdom of the world would have chosen as 
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leading to the end he had in view. He chose 
not the halls of learning, not even to sit at the 
feet of a Gamaliel; but, while yet in his youth- 
ful vigor, he made his abode in the wilderness. 
His life was the most ascetic. Girded with 
leather, fed with locusts and wild honey fur- 
nished to hand, free from the ordinary cares 
of life, he gave himself up to meditation and 
prayer preparatory to his great work, in which 
he entered about the age of thirty. No wonder 
that, when he issued forth from his wilderness 
retreat, the multitudes were impressed with his 
wonderful character and claims as a teacher 
sent from God. Thus, by nature and grace, 
he was approved as worthy and well qualified 
for his important trust. 

John's preaching was hortatory. “Many 
other things in Ais exhortation preached he unto 
the people." He was most earnest and per- 
suasive. His bold announcements of startling 
truth were not deemed sufficient to arouse the 


slumbering conscience of the nation. His ap- 
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peals were the most pointed, and even personal. 
And these were enforced by the claims of God's 
law and the righteous retributions of eternity. 
He unmasked the hypocritical pretenders to 
religion by the most scathing rebukes—* O, 
generation of vipers, who hath warned you to 
flee from the wrath to come?" His preaching 
and exhortations were evidently extempore, free 
from technicalities and conventional rules and 
restraints. Out of a heart full of truth, and 
love, and fire, he poured forth those strains of 
popular eloquence by which the multitudes were 
swayed with resistless power. 

Dut the preaching of John was not mere 
declamation. The power and pathos of his 
exhortations were only the practical enforce- 
ment of the great doctrinal truths embodied in 
his discourses. "The cardinal doctrine he taught 
was *the remission of sins;" but, as scarcely 
less important, he urged “repentance” as nec- 
essary to the removal of those obstacles in the 
way of remission of sins. These doctrines he 
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proclaimed through Christ. He preached the 
kingdom of heaven as at hand, and taught that 
he only baptized with water, that the coming 
Messiah should baptize with the Holy Ghost— 
a phrase which must be interpreted of the re- 
generating and sanctifying influences of the 
Holy Spirit. When Christ appeared among his 
disciples the cry of John was, “Behold the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world!’ thus showing that the real atoning 
victim, prefigured by all past offerings, had 
come, by whom their sins must be removed. 
Thus, by preaching salvation in Christ, he was 
“to turn many of the children of Israel unto 
the Lord their God, and the disobedient unto 
the wisdom of the just, and to make ready a 
people prepared for the Lord." 

As tending to consolidate into a body, and 
to bring under wholesome discipline the disci- 
ples made by his persuasive preaching, it was 
a part of John’s special mission to baptize. 


The phrase, * He that sent me to baptize,’ he 
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uses respecting himself. Multitudes flocked to 
him for this purpose. “Then went out unto 
him Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the region 
round about Jordan, and were baptized of him 
in Jordan, confessing their sins." But John's 
was a baptism belonging to a different dispen- 
sation, and can not properly be denominated 
Christian baptism. The kingdom of heaven, 
though at hand, had not yet been fully estab- 
lished, and John’s baptism no more answered 
for the Gospel dispensation than the baptism 
unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea did for 
the Baptist’s dispensation. 

John’s mission is well calculated to excite in 
us gratitude, and to stimulate to exalted piety 
and extensive usefulness—gratitude because the 
light that then burst -upon the world was 
the twilight—ours is the effulgent noon of the 
Gospel. How marked was the piety of the 
devoted parents of John! How filled with the 
Holy Spirit was John himself! Shall the disci- 
ples of Christ aspire to an inferior degree of 
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holiness? Shall they be content to see the 
light shining at a distance and not draw nearer 
to it? 

Betting John before us as a most worthy ex- 
ample of untiring zeal and unabated efforts to 
do good, how high are the motives to excite 
Christians, and especially ministers of the Gos- 
pel, to excel in doing good! John's was a 
limited field, confined mostly to the Jews. We 
may, of Divine right, claim the world as our 
parish. Having Christ crucified, risen from the 
dead, and exalted to be a Prince and a Savior, 
we may preach Jesus and the resurrection as 
the living embodiment of redemption, “able to 
save to the uttermost all that come unto God 
by him.” 2 
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THE FALL. 


Lo, in this waste what high-wrought ruins stand, 
Which show designs of an Omniscient Hand! 
A temple once, with glory crown'd and bless'd, 
On whose fair walls God's image stood impress'd; 
Now soil’d, and marr'd, and swept by winds of woe, 
Where demons haunt, and weeds and nettles grow; 

A living death! how great the fall of mind! 
The will licentious, reason dull and blind; 
The mem’ry treacherous, conceptions vain, 
The judgment weak, the passions wildly reign; 
. These active agents strange commotions raise, 
Which dance and riot in thought’s giddy maze, " 
Like wind-lash'd waves man's troubled mind is press'd, 
And conscience thunders in his guilty breast; 
By death pursued, in error's chaos hurl'd, 
The fallen angel of the lower world! 
Though hope he claims, his complicated woe 
Enslaves his soul, and makes a hell below. 

GILES. 


- 
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ix. 


THE DISTURBING ELEMENT IN OUR WORLD. 


In tracing back the history of the race to 
its origin, nothing could be more felicitous than 
the primeval state of our first parents. Prior 
to their creation, a paradise was fitted up for 
their abode. Every thing about them bore the 
impress of God. When the work of creation 
was finished and submitted to the Divine in- 
spection, every thing, animate and inanimate, 
including man, was pronounced good. As to 
man, this had respect especially to moral good- 
ness; for it was in this regard that he bore 
the image of his Maker. Paul speaks of the 
“new man which after God is created in right- 
cousness and true holiness,” showing in what 
respect we may be stamped with God’s image. 

But man was made under law, and obedience 
was to be the test of fealty to his God. Life 


/ 
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and good were to be the reward of obedience; 
death and evil the punishment of disobedience. 
Man, of consequence, possessed the power of 
self-determination. He was made free to choose 
and to act, and was held accountable for the ex- 
ercise of his voluntary powers. He disobeyed 
the Divine mandate. He sinned, and fell from 
original innocency and purity, and inaugurated 
the reign of sin and terror in the earth. “Lo, 
this only have I found, that God hath made 
man upright, but they have sought out many 
inventions.” 

The blighting curse of God followed the first 
transgression. Moral and spiritual death en- 
sued, as an immediate infliction of the penalty 
against transgression: “In the day thou eat- 
est thereof, thou shalt surely die.” Already 
dead in trespasses and sins, man was exposed 
to temporal death, and all the maladies con- 
ducing to bring it about. The curse of God, 
as a result of the fall, is visible in all that is 
about us. Every ys experience and obser- 
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vation form but a living comment upon the 
curse pronounced against Adam's disobedience. 
Every effort put forth in physical labor, every 
drop of sweat forced from the pores, every pain 


of which human beings are susceptible, all sigh- 


ing and tears, the whole train of physical | 


evils, such as war, pestilence, and famine, earth- 
quakes, fires, and floods, whirlwinds and tem- 
pests, all the countless foes to human happiness 
which meet man at every turn, and aim at him 
their pointed and poisoned arrows, are so many 
testimonials of the morally-disordered condition 
of man. : 

The heart is the spring of man’s morally-dis- 
eased state. “The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked.” “Out of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulter- 
ies, fornications, thefts, false witness," etc. If 


it be said that this inward depravity is not 


innate, but a result of actual transgression, the 
Apostle Paul tells us that the “carnal mind is 
enmity,” that is, naturally and constitutionally, 
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“against God." This same apostle, speaking 
of his unconverted state, including his breth- 
ren at Ephesus, says that they “were by nature 
the children of wrath, even as others. This 
inward, heart depravity, was characteristic of 
man before the Flood: * And God saw that the 
wickedness of man was great in the earth, and 
that every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually." Here the 
very hidden springs of the soul, the very 
thoughts and  imaginations are pronounced 
wholly evil, and continually so. It may be 
said that this was true of the world then, but 
does not apply now. Would that so happy a 
change had occurred in man’s natural bias to 
evil! Dut not so does the inspired Paul speak 
of the Gentile world. He says: “ Because 
that, when they knew God, they glorifed him 
not as God, neither were thankful, but became 
vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened; professing themselves to 
be wise, they became fools," etc. “And even as 
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they did not-like te retain God in their knowl- 
edge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind, 
to do those things which are not convenient, 
being filled with all unrighteousness," etc. 

And lest the Jews should think that this 
pieture was fitted only to the state of the rep- 
robate Gentile, the apostle inquires of them, 
“Are we better than they?" His emphatic 
answer is, “No, in no wise; for we have be- 
fore proved both Jews and Gentiles, that they 
are all under sin; as it 1s written, there is none 
righteous, no, not one; there is none that un- 
derstandeth, there is none that seeketh after 
God. They are all gone out of the way," etc. 
He concludes the dark catalogue, by saying 
that “what things soever the law saith, it saith 
to them that are under the law; that every 
mouth may be stopped, and all the world may 
become guilly before God.” Here we have the 
most direct and explicit inspired testimony, to 
| prove the inward, deep, abiding, universal de- 


pravity and sinfulness of the human race. 
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Universal consciousness but confirms the 
teachings of the Bible on this subject. Is man 
more sensible of acute pain than of the keen 
smartings of a guilty conscience? Even the 
conscience of the heathen “accuses or ex- 
cuses,” acquits or condemns. The very arti- 
fices of mankind to cover, instead of probing 
and seeking to cure the festering ulcers of sin’s 
dire disease, but too clearly betray the loath- 
some malady. 

Observation reflects light on experience. 
Where can we go in the wide world, but that 
we are sensibly impressed with man’s fallen 
condition? Every-where are the same marks 
of sin and guilt. The same laws taught in 
natural religion, but more clearly unfolded in 
revealed, are alike violated by all nations. Sin, 
it is true, in the savage, looks more dark, but 
the All-Seeing Eye determines not the measure 
of sin by the outward appearance, but by scan- 
ning the intentions, in view of the light, knowl- 
edge, and privileges possessed. 
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The pages of history confirm all that has 
been said above. The inspired historian points 
to sin as the cause of. the Flood; of the confu- 
sion of tongues; of the destruction of the cit. 
ies of the plains; of the Babylonish captivity, 
and of the terrible calamities that befell the 
Jews in the destruction of their renowned tem- 
ple, the ruin of their city and commonwealth, 
and their subsequent dispersion among the na- 
tions of carth. 

Profane as well as sacred history is unerr- 
ing in its teachings on this subject. If we 
look to Egypt, famed for science and the arts, 
we are shocked at her idolatrous and groveling 
vices. 1f we view the great empire of the 
Chaldeans, and trace it through its different 
stages, till it became merged into the Medo- 
Persian, we find exhibitions of pride, idola- 
try, luxury, effeminacy, groveling sensuality, 
covetousness, ambition, revenge, and cruelty. 
Prophecy doomed those formidable monarch- 
ies, on account of their sins, and that doom is 
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read in their utter overthrow. The golden age 
of Greece was tarnished by a war of twenty- 
eight years’ duration. If we trace the history 
of Greece through the wars of Alexander the 
Great, to her decline and fall, what have we 
but a dark picture of human depravity—of 
brother arrayed against brother in wars of con- 


quest, illustrating the adage, that 


“Man’s inhumanity to man 


Makes countless millions mourn?” 


If Rome, in the conquest of Greece, in- 
creased in literature and the arts, she was not 
improved in morals. Her reign was a reign 
of terror, and the fall of her commonwealth 
a just judgment from God, for her sins, fore- 
told ages before by the prophet Daniel. When 
heathen Rome was transmuted into Papal Rome, 
the corrupt stream, which had only overflowed 
its banks, and worn a different channel, rolled 
on with accelerated strength, laying waste much 
of the once fair heritage of God. Depravity 
does not cease to be depravity, though robed 
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in habiliments of priests or pontiffs. The devil 
himself, transformed into an angel of light, 
may assume holy orders, and serve at the altar. 
No where does sin show itself more deformed 
than in “Babylon the great, the mother of 
harlots," who made the nations drunk with the 
blood of saints and martyrs. True to proph- 
ecy, she has proved herself to be the “mystery 
of iniquity." 

The two great principles of light and dark- 
ness, the one the offspring of heaven, the other 
originating in hell, are seen in all history, sa- 
cred and profane; one at times triumphing, 
then the other, according as man has been dis- 
posed to follow the light, or to close his eyes 
against it. Even since the Great Reformation, 
we have full proof in the history of the Prot- 
estant Church, that where influenced by un- 
sanctified nature, Protestants belong to the same - 
class as Jews, Turks, Mohammedans, and Pa- 
pists. The grace of God only can make a dif- 


ference. 
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"Though this has simply been designed as a 
kind of bird's-eye view of this comprehensive 
subject, enough has been said to impress us 
with the fact that SIN, which is so widely dif- 
fused, and so energetically and unremittingly 
operative, is the great disturber in our world. 
“By the disobedience of one man, sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin; and so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned." 

We have contemplated sin, more in its in- 
ward, hidden movements than in its outward, 
disastrous workings. But wherever we look, 
whether to the polluted fountain or to the tur- 
bid stream, we detect the same foe to human 
happiness. Sin disorders the body, deranges 
the intelleet, disquiets the conscience, is the 
source of endless family troubles, embroils 
neighborhoods, creates discord in Churches, is 
the source of discord and faction in the State, 
brings nation into hostile array against nation; 
it is the exotie, introducing every-where dis- 
order into the moral government of God, and 
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in its final issue is the destroyer of man, soul 
and body forever, in perdition. With all the 
blessings of a kind Providence, we are in a 
world of trouble, because we are in a world 
of sin and of sinners. And only of the bet- 
ter country in heaven can it be said, that “the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
be at rest.” | 

But we may not be unmindful that an Al- 
mighty Savior is offered in the Gospel, to a 
world of sinners, and that his kind invitation is, 
* Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I wil give you rest.” May you, 
dear reader, be found obedient unto the heav- 
enly calling, be saved from sin, and become 
an heir of eternal life in heaven! 
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THE CROSS. 


Srrst-thou, Lorenzo, where hangs all our hope! 
Touch'd by the cross we live, or more than die; 
That touch which touch'd not angels, more divine 
Than that which touch'd confusion into form 

And darkness into glory: Partial touch! - 

Ineffably preéminent regard! 

Sacred to man and sovereign through the whole 
Long golden chain of miracles, which hangs 

From heaven through all duration, and supports, 

In one illustrious and amazing plan, 

Thy welfare, Nature, and thy God's renown! 

That touch, with charms celestial, heals the soul 
Diseased, drives pain from guilt, lights life in death, 
Turns earth to heaven, to heavenly thrones transforms 


. The ghastly ruins of the mold'ring tomb. 


Youna. 
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X. 
THE CROSS. 


TuE cross, literally, was the instrument of 
wood on which the Savior hung, bled, and died. 
But the inspired writers often use it symbolic- 
ally. The cross symbolizes the victim thereon 
crucified—Christ, the glorious Messiah, 

“Sole, self-existing God and Lord.” 
He proclaims through inspired prophecy, “I 
am God, and there is none else.’ In the 
beautiful language of the Nicene creed, * Very 
God of very God, begotten, not made, of one 
substance with the Father.” Such was the ex- 
pressed doctrine of the Divine Sonship, in a 
council composed of three hundred and eight- 
cen bishops, giving what they conceived to be 
‘the teaching of God’s Word on this important 
subject. This appears to have been the view 
of the primitive Church till the heterodoxy of 
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Arius, who flourished early in the third century, 
and who propagated the opposite doctrine that 
“the Son of God was made of things not exist- 
ing, and that there was a time when he had no 
existence." As to the manner of existence of 
the Divine Sonship we are free to confess that 
mystery envelops it, but as to the fact, it is 
subject of revelation, and, therefore, within our 
grasp. As human, Christ was the “son of 
man;" as Divine, even on the confession of his 
murderers, he was the “Son of God." And 
Heaven's own attestation declared him to be 
“the Son of God, with power according to 
the spirit of holiness by the resurrection from 
the dead." When our Savior claimed to be the 
Son of God the Jews understood him to claim 
equality with God, and, therefore, were about 
to stone him for blasphemy. In the victim on 
the cross, then, we have exhibited the God-man, 
who, in virtue of his hold both on earth and 
heaven, constitutes the mystie ladder on which 


the angels of God may ascend and descend, and 
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by which man may climb to his celestial and 
eternal abode. 

The cross symbolizes the vicarious atonement 
thereon made for a sinful world. Here is 
brought to view the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world—as slain from the 
foundation of the world. “Te died the just 
for the unjust; he gave his life a ransom for 
al; ye are bought with a price." And this 
price, how costly! ‘He who was rich for our 
sake became poor, that we through his poverty 
might be rich." He poured out his infinite 
treasures to enrich man. 

How tragical are the scenes of Calvary! 
Here is an exhibition of extreme physical tor- 
ture and pain mingled with sorrow and grief. 
The bitter pang, the heart-rending anguish, was 
felt in the garden. “My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death.” The bloody sweat 
forcing itself from his pores and baptizing the 
ground, showed the mental agony, the inward 
conflict. But behold him on the accursed tree! 
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What a spectacle to men and angels! The 
innocent victim, the well-beloved and only be- 
gotten Son of the Divine Father, given into the 
hands of a furious mob to die so violent and ig- 
nominious a death! But his resigned soul could 
say, “I come to do thy will, O God!" But, as 
the tragie scene advanced, the moral heavens 
grew darker, and the enemies drew nearer, as 
if to hold carnival over the expiring Jesus. 
Forsaken of God, he cries out, « My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me!" Again that 
voice that had stilled the raging tempest was 
heard—“ It is finished.” Is it wonderful that 
the light of the sun was obscured during three 
dreadful hours? Are we amazed at the rend- 
ing rocks, and the rending vail of the temple, 
when their Lord was expiring on the cross? 

“ The blood of the cross” is set forth as the 
efficacious ransom for the sins of the world. It 
is an axiom of Holy Writ that, without the shed- 
ding of blood, there is no remission. Hence 


the necessity of slain beasts, once typical of 
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the offering of Christ on the cross. Hence the 
necessity of the death of Christ, for those slain 
beasts only had efficacy as they pointed to and 
centered in Christ. The apostle Peter styles 
the blood of Christ, by way of eminence, “ pre- 
cious blood." “We have not been redeemed 
with corruptible things, as silver and gold, but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot." Paul says: 
“In whom we have redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of sins.” “If the blood 
of bulls and goats, and the ashes of an heifer, 
sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purify- 
ing of the flesh, how much more shall the blood - 
of Christ, who, through the eternal Spirit, of- 
fered himself without spot to God, purge your 
consciences from dead works to serve the living 
God!” Here, then, is a fountain opened, wide, 
deep, full, and free to absolve from guilt and 
wash out the impurities of sin. 

The cross is symbolic of Christianity as a 


system of religious doctrine, and as the rule 
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by which to square our life and regulate our 
deportment. St. Paul says: “We preach Christ 
erucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and 
unto the Greeks foolishness; but unto them 
which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God and the wisdom of God.” 
Again: “For the preaching of the cross is to 
them that perish foolishness; but unto us which 
are saved it is the power of God.” In the 
light of these passages to preach Christ eruci- 
fied and to preach the cross is one and the same 
thing, and becomes the power of God; that is, 
God’s instrument of power to save men. And, 
so understood, the cross becomes a synonym 
with the Gospel, which is “the power of God 
unto salvation.” In preaching the cross the 
apostles declared the whole counsel of God in 
its doctrinal and practical teaching. 

The cross, then, is the wand of power given 
to the Church for the moral conquest of the 
world. Whether, indeed, Constantine saw the 
luminous cross or ^ with the expressive 
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motto, “Conquer by this," in reality, such is 
the Christian’s weapon. This does the work. 
which the arm of the law is powerless to 
achieve, and which has never marked the track 
of invading armies. It achieves the conquest 
of the heart, and when once the heart is capti- 
vated, the strong will, all the intellectual and 
physical powers readily acquiesce in the prompt- 
ings of the heart. 

To the minister of the Gospel, and especially 
the missionary of the cross, this is the weapon 
of power to achieve the mightiest moral con- 
quest. The Moravian missionaries, in their 
attempt to convert the Greenland natives, first 
tried abstruse metaphysical reasonings, and 
signally failed in all their efforts. They became 
discouraged, and * were about to abandon the 
mission in despair; but, after serious delibera- 
tion and prayer for Divine assistance, they were 
led to the convietion and belief that they had 
begun wrong. They started out upon a new 
theme, and, with burning hearts, recited the 
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story of the cross, exhibited the love of Christ 
in dying for the world, and the Gospel spread 
like wild-fire over the icy and benighted wastes 
of Greenland, and her dreary cliffs resounded 
with the high praises of God."— Strickland. 

Such has been the result of the faithful 
preaching of the cross among our own aborig- 
inal tribes, and the same is true of the experi- 
ment made among the various heathen tribes 
where Christian missions have been successfully 
established. 

To many in primitive times the cross was 
offensive; so it is now. Then it excited en- 
mity ; So it does now, and so it always will as 
long as people possess the carnal mind, which 
“is enmity with God." Once the cross kindled 
the flame of persecution; so it does now, and it 
is Divinely foreshown that all who will live 
godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution. 
Not that persecution is as open and furious as 
once. The power of the enemy is measurably 
restrained. He is still prosecuting the same 
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fiendish work, but by change of tactics. But 
even now Christians are at times called to resist 
unto death striving against sin. Take Mada- 
gascar, and India, and Syria for examples. 
Persecution often accomplishes its work without 
the aid of prisons, the rack, or any of the in- 
human modes of torture. 

But, thank God! the cross of Christ has its 
power, its glory, its victory. Persecution can 
not overcome it. Truly, “the blood of the 
martyrs” has proved to be “the seed of the 
Church." Persecution is like trash against an 
impetuous torrent. The glorious power of the 
cross sweeps away such obstructions and drowns 
the fire of persecution; or if it appear at times 
to be almost overcome, it presently gains a more 
signal victory. Then let the cross of Christ be 
preached; its results will be glorious. Let its 
echo be sounded from every pulpit, and its 
flame burn in every heart. We may, then, look 
to the day as not distant when it shall be 


preached on every pagan hill, and in every bar- 
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barous vale, and every distant isle, and when 
the ships on the ocean shall be floating temples 
of the living God. Roll it on, ye wheels of 
time— 
“Waft, waft, ye winds, the story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 


Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole." 
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THE BIBLE. 


THERE is a stone, in story, famed of old, 
Whose magie touch turns every thing to gold; 
Nor mines could yield it, nor rich pearly ground, 
Dut found in truth, in Bible truth was found. 
O, seize the gem by faith! the charm is told— 
By truth the heart is changed—is changed to gold! 
Truth, Archimedean—yes, truth will stand! 
Go, move the world—the world is at command. 
Almighty truth acts on the laws of mind, : 
Inspires celestial powers, and moves mankind. 

O, wondrous book! how high, how broad, how deep! 
It spans the ocean time, an arcade o'er 
From Alpha to Omega, shore to shore. 
There line on line in sacred order rise: 
Prodigious work! connecting earth and skies. 
Th’ eternal Shiloh—who rejects his claim ?— 


Is made the KEY-STONE in this arch of fame. 
* * X * * * 


Huge pyramids must waste, strong castles fall; 
Time’s concave burn, flames wrap this murky ball; 
But holy truth shall live, and in the flame 

Of burning worlds shall brighter shine in fame. 
GILES. 
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XI. 


MORAL POWER OF CHRISTIANITY. 


“A Christian is the highest style of man." Yovxa. 


Our business here is not to attempt to settle 
the firm foundation of the Christian system. 
Those who would impugn its truth, would im- 
pugn the history of the race. It exists as a 
fact, and for eighteen centuries has challenged 
the closest scrutiny of friends and enemies, 
and in every contest has been signally trium- 
phant. We have to do with it now simply as 
an element of moral power. 

And be it known, that no small amount of its 
power is derived from its very truth. Though 
often seemingly crushed to earth, it has risen 
again with accelerated strength. The preach- 
ing of the apostles was not with enticing words 
of man's wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
spirit and of power. TZruth inspires its vota- 
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ries with confidence. Hence the boldness of 
the apostles and primitive Christians. This was - 
the weapon with which Luther, at the Diet of 
Worms, was enabled at once to shake the Pa- 
pacy, and the throne of Charles the Fifth. 

While it energizes its votaries, it fills oppos- 
ers with alarm. The conflict may be fierce 
and protracted, it may be “with confused noise, 
and garments rolled in blood,” but the issue 
is not doubtful—rnRuTH must ultimately bear off 
the palm. It is destined to undermine old pa- 
gan dynasties, already in their decrepitude; to 
counterwork all forms of error and false relig- 
ion; to “overturn and overturn,” till “truth 
shall spring out of the earth, and righteousness 
shall look down from heaven.” 

The morality of Christianity paves the way 
to human happiness. It comes to us with a 
Divine sanction. Heathen mythology points 
its worshipers to myriads of deities, lustful, 
passionate, groveling, and impure. How could 
the worshiper attain a higher elevation than 
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his god? The Christian's God is exhibited as 
the fountain of moral purity and perfection. 

Heathen morality has furnished no good ex- 
ample. Even Socrates, its brightest ornament, 
was not distinguished for moral virtue. But 
Christianity can point to its Divine Author, 
who adorned the ethics he taught by stain- 
less virtue and unblemished life. 

Do we inquire into the effect of Christian 
morality on individuals ? Are disease and suf- 
fering to be avoided as far as possible in our 
mortal state? In all things we are to be gov- 
erned by Christian moderation, chastity, sobri- 
ety, temperance, and the right exercise of the 
powers God has given us. Would we avoid 
the evils guarded against in the Bible; would 
we attain respect from men, or success in our 
lawful callings? Then we are sedulously to 
follow the rules taught in Christian ethics; to 
flee even “the appearance of evil;” to guard 
against every excess, and to pattern after every 
thing that is “pure and lovely, and of good 
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report.” Hence, if actuated by no higher mo- 
tives than self-love and self-happiness, Chris- 
tian morality marks out the direct road to its 
attainment. 

But man was made for society ; “no man liv- 
eth unto himself,’ merely. This system comes 
in to meet this exigency. It secures to man his 
own rights, but not at the expense of his neigh- 
bor’s. It inculcates benevolence. ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” “Love work- 
eth no ill to his neighbor; therefore, love is 
the fulfilling of the law.” Hence, to consult 
the good of society, is to consult the good of 
those who compose it. An injury inflicted 
on one member of civil society, has a reflex 
influence upon the aggressor, and an injury on 
himself affects, more or less, society. 

The marriage relation, as having the sanc- 
tion of Divine law, at once guards the chas- 
tity of our race, and is the source of untold 
blessings to man. The observance of the Sab- 
bath is a merciful arrangement in the Divine 
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economy. Its annihilation, or general desecra- 
tion, would be a fruitful source of woe and ruin 
to man. It is needless to hint at the results 
if the more outbreaking vices and crimes were 
allowed to run riot in our streets. Nor can 
we compute the good results of children honor- 
ing and obeying their parents, and of parents ex- 
ercising that wholesome discipline which Chris- 
tian ethics teach. Idolatry of every species is 
here forbidden, and a guard placed against the 
vain and unhallowed use of the name of the 
Most Hreu, while ng is seated on a throne high 
and lifted up, as the only object of worship. 
Nor does this code of ethics merely aim at 
the outward conduct, but scrutinizes the iméen- 
tion—uncovering the secret springs of the hu- 
man soul. To enforce this morality, motives 
are drawn from heaven, earth, and hell. He, 
therefore, who opposes.the morality of the Bi- 
ble, arrays himself against the laws of his be- 
ing—against the most wise and wholesome 


guards of civil society, and is certain, sooner 
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or later, to draw down upon himself condign 
punishment. 

But, salutary as is the morality of Christi- 
anity, its aims are much more exalted. It 
would do away the evil by removing the cause. 
This cause is szn. Open vice is but an effect 
of “sin.in the heart.” “Out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh." Here is 
man's mortal foe. Sin has tainted all his moral 
powers. It has descended in unbroken suc- 
cession from Adam to his latest posterity. Go 
where we will in the wide world, whatever may 
be the difference of climate, complexion, or 
habits of man, in one thing all agree—all are 
sinners. To counteract this dire disease, hu- 
man wisdom and skill have been powerless. 
But here Christianity comes in to our relief. 
Is this element of light and power adequate 
to the glorious achievement? Hear in the an- 
swer of inspired truth: “When we were yet 
without strength, in due time Christ died for the 
ungodly"—for “the chief of sinners.” Help 
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was laid on one who is mighty to save—the 
Wonderful, Counselor, the mighty God, the ev- 
erlasting Father—the Prince of Peace. He is 
now “traveling in the greatness of his strength, 
mighty to save.” In a word, the Gospel is the 
power of God to the salvation of all who truly 
believe. 

The power of Christianity is not seen merely 
in what it can effect, but in what it has effected. 
D'Aubigne has truly said of Christ's advent, 
that “this is the greatest event in the annals 
of time. The former ages had been a prepa- 
ration for it; the latter unroll from it. It is 
the center and connecting link." <A long night 
had enshrouded the world, when the Sun of 
Righteousness arose. He appeared when most 
needed. The result we trace in the Volume 
of inspiration. Himself despised and rejected 
of men, a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with griefs—having not where to lay his head, 
though Lord of Creation. Unlike the wise of 
this world, he employs men, and men, too, from 
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the lowest walks of life, to be messengers of 
mercy to a dying world. His inveterate ene- 
mies pursue him through life, and at last cru- 
cify him as a malefactor. But they did not 
dream that Christ would conquer by dying. 
Their very success was their failure. Look at 
this wondrous scene! : 
“He dies, and suffers as a man, 
. He rises like a god." 

The report of his resurrection is soon spread 
abroad. The disciples at sundry times com- 
mune with their risen Savior. They were eye- 
witnesses of his majesty. Now a timid and 
cowardly Peter becomes a son of thunder. All 
the disciples are filled with new hope and new 
courage. ‘They fill Jerusalem with their doc- 
irine. On the day of Pentecost, three thou- 
sand were converted to God and added to the 
Church, near the very spot where the blood 
of the cross had trickled down. But the work 
did not stop here; the Word grew and multi- 
plied, and many were added to the Church 
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daily. The disciples went every-where preach- 
ing the Word, which was clothed with power. 

Need we pause to note the victories of Chris- 
tianity during ten fierce and bloody persecu- 
tions? Need we point to the tribute paid to 
this element of power when pagan Rome was 
baptized Christian Rome? Need we ask you 
to look at this mighty river as it forced its way, 
often in silent grandeur, through the dark ages, 
sweeping away every obstruction, and gather- 
ing strength as it rolled onward? Do any need 
to be reminded of the result of the contest be- 
tween the powers of light and the powers of 
darkness in the Great Reformation? 

‘If it be asked what this element of power 
is now achieving, look at the vast army mar- 
shaled into the field, under the Captain of our 
salvation; look at the moral machinery em- 
ployed; look at the educational interest of the 
Church; other benevolent associations to re- 
form the world; at her missions dotting the 


globe; her printing presses; her churches; the 
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heralds of the cross every-where proclaiming 
Jesus and the resurrection; at the Bible, the 
sharp two-edged sword in the hands of this 
conquering army, with the God of battles to 
lead on to certain victory. We begin almost 
to catch the echo of the triumphal shout of the 
redeemed, “ Alleluiah, for the Lord God om- 
nipotent reigneth !^ 
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THE CHRISTIAN TRIUMPH. 


O, THE burst gates! crush'd sting! demolish'd throne! 
Last gasp of vanquish'd Death! Shout, earth and 
heaven, 

This sum of good to man! whose nature then 
Took wing and mounted with him from the tomb. 
Then, then I rose; then first Humanity 
Triumphant pass'd the crystal ports of light— 
Stupendous guest!—and seized eternal youth— 
Seized in our name. E'er since 't is blasphemous 
To call man mortal. Man's mortality 
Was then transferr'd to death, and Heaven's duration 
Unalienably seal'd to this frail frame— 
This child of dust. Man, all immortal, hail! 
Hail, Heaven! All lavish of strange gifts to man, 
Thine all the glory, man’s ‘the boundless bliss. 

dw Youna. 
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ARI. 


RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


“The Lord is risen indeed.” LuKE. 


Tue presence of our Savior among his disci- 
ples while on earth inspired them with un- 
bounded confidence. But suddenly the face 
of every thing is changed. He is apprehended 
and about to be put to death. The most con- 
fident disciple now staggers; fears to be recog- 
nized as a follower of Christ; positively denies 
him, strengthening his asseverations with pro- 
fane, unblushing oaths. 

The Lord of life and glory is crucified. 
Behold the moving scenes of Calvary! The 
very heavens seem to sympathize, and are clad 
in mourning. But nothing droops like the 
hearts of his disconsolate disciples. While a 
companion with them—while they were wit- 
“nesses of his power, of his miracles—their 
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hopes beat high. Said they, “ We trusted that 
it had been he which should have redeemed 
Israel.” But, alas! how disappointed are we! 
Sad proof have we at last of failure! His 
enemies are vietorious! "They have become his 
murderers, and with him have perished our 
bright visions of the future—all our hope of 
redemption! 

Now was the time for joy and exultation 
among the enemies of the Savior. ‘We will 
see," said they, * what will become of his pre- 
dictions, of his schemes." But their joy was 
the joy of frenzy. Like the happiness of the 
debauchee, it continued during the short spell of 
intoxication. “The triumphing of the wicked 
is short.” They in turn were now to be the 
subjects of deepest despondency, nay, of terror, 
which, like a specter, was to haunt them wher- 
ever they should go. | 

The tyrant who, for thousands of years, had 
held undisputed sway over the domain of death, 
as usual asserted his rights. .But he now grap- 


/ 
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pled with the conqueror, and fell disarmed at 
the feet of the Prince of Life, and became a 
captive in chains. Christ “led captivity cap- 
tive ;” 
“He burst the bands of death, 
And triumphed o’er the grave.” 

The news of his resurrection was so sudden and 
unlooked for by the disciples that they could 
not credit the report till forced by overpower- 
ing proof. But now look at the change in the 
disciples. With their risen Lord their hope 
also revived. Before the death of the Savior 
they were timid, and dared scarcely to open 
their mouths in support of their Master’s cause. 
When he died their grief was inconsolable. 
But no sooner were they convinced that he had 
arisen than they began, with a boldness and 
moral heroism that bade defiance to all opposi- 
tion, to publish in Jerusalem, among the very 
murderers of their Lord, that he was risen from 
the dead—an event of which they claimed to be 
,, Witnesses. 
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And that the disciples had not followed a 
cunningly-devised fable is evident from the 
wonderful effects which followed their bold 
preaching. The wonderful outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, and the 
miraculous gift of tongues, were Heaven’s own 
indorsement of the fact of Christ's resurrec- 
tion—“ God also bearing them witness with 
signs, and wonders, and divers miracles, and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost.” -And when Peter 
preached a risen Savior, the very truth of his 
bold announcement pierced the heart of the 
multitude, and, terror-stricken, they cried out, 
* Men and brethren, what shall we do?" The 
result we have in the sequel. Thousands on 
the spot were converted and added to the 
Church. Thenceforward the disciples went 
every-where preaching the Word, and it grew 
mightily and prevailed. In their hand the name 
of Jesus became the miracle-working wand, 
more effectual than that by which Moses divided 
the Red Sea, and caused waters to gush from 
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the flinty rock. At the invocation of the name 
of Jesus, incurable diseases vanished, demons 
felt its magic power, and in despair forsook 
their wonted tenements. A moral earthquake 
was the result, which shook the throne of the 
C:sars, and the idolatrous systems of pagan- 
ism, undisturbed for ages, were heaved up from 
their firm foundations and began to crumble 
into ruins. The foolishness of the preaching 
of the cross was brought into successful com- 
petition with the wisdom of the Gnosties, and 
gradually but yet surely did the cross triumph, 
till the Roman empire became nominally Chris- 
tan. In all this a power invisible was at work, 
an arm omnipotent, and for what? To confirm 
men in the belief of a gross forgery? Never. 
All these miraculous effects were confirmatory 
of the great culminating fact in the history of 
redemption—the resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
Christ from the dead. 

Without attempting to trace the numerous 


steps in the argument to prove Christ's resur- 
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rection—a fact so generally admitted—we may 
profitably pause here to note some .of the 
momentous truths which stand or fall with this 
great doctrine. 

It may be observed in general that the truth 
of the whole Christian system depends upon 
the truth of Christ’s resurrection. The hope 
of the disciples respecting Christianity expired 
when Christ was crucified. But no sooner did 
he rise again than their hope began to revive. 
« Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which, according to his abundant 
mercy, hath begotten us again unto a lively 
hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead.” Had Christ never reappeared to 
gladden the hearts of his disciples and infuse 
into them new courage, had the assurances given 
of his resurrection never been met, the de- 
luded followers of a leader perishing so inglori- 
ously as to give the lie to all his pretensions 
would have stolen away into some retreat, and 
never again dared to advocate such a cause. 
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But here was God's own reaffirmation of all 
that Christ had done and taught. Hence an 
unction and a success, till then unknown, ac- 
companied their preaching and efforts. The 
fact of Christ’s resurrection is assumed by the 
apostles in their discourses as fundamental. 
Remove this from the system, and it is a huge 
airy structure without foundation; - 
“A pyramid on its apex nodding to its fall.” 

Dut while we must see that, without this nucleus 
of light and power, the whole is a floating mass 
of incoherent elements—a cunningly-devised 
fable—we may pause to view with, attention 
some of the great truths which cling to this 
central one. 

Christs claims to the Messiahship rest upon 
this fact. If he did not rise from the dead he 
was a false prophet instead of the true Messiah. 
In his resurrection God attested the validity of - 
his claims as the Son of God and Savior of the 
world. He is “declared to be the Son of God, 
with power by the resurrection from the dead." 
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The apostle John, in speaking of the design in 
recording these facts, says: “These are written 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, and that believing, ye might 
have life through his name." To distrust, there- 
fore, his resurrection, is to distrust his true 
-Messiahship. 

The exaltation of Christ at the right hand of 
God the Father, and the mediatorial office which 
he now fills, adhere to this great central truth. 
The great High-Priest of our profession, who 
has gone up into the heavens to appear in the 
presence of God for us, is not a dead, but a 
living Savior. The disciples were witnesses of 
the ascension, as well as of the resurrection 
of Christ. And inspired testimony asserts that 
* he ever liveth above, to make intercession for 
us.” And this fact of his ever living to make 
intercession for us, is assigned as the reason 
why he is able to save to the uttermost them 
that come unto God by him. 


The Gospel economy of salvation has its foun- 
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dation in the truth of Christ's resurrection. The 
apostles were to preach repentance and remis- 
sion of sins, in the name of a risen Jesus. 
They had no confidence in their own preach- 
ing, only as it found safe anchorage in this 
great truth. “If Christ be not risen, then is 
our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain; 
ye are yet in your sins." How vain were all 
the pretensions of the thousands on the day of 
Pentecost, only on the admission of this truth! 
The preaching of the apostles was but sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal. The salva- 
tion also in which millions since have professed 
to live happily, and die triumphantly, is all 
a dream—an impalpable phantasm. Who is 
prepared for so monstrous a conclusion? Of 
a future judgment day, “God hath given as- 
surance unto all men, in that he hath raised 
him, [Christ,] from the dead.” And as con- 
nected with Christ’s advent to judge the world, 
the resurrection of the human body, and the con- 


sequent immortality of man converge here. 
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Some of the heathen philosophers taught the 
doctrine of the soul's immortality, but they 
never dreamed of an immortal body united to 
an immortal soul. Job looked to this pro- 
phetically, when he said, * Though after my skin 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall 
I see God.” But when Christ rose from the 
dead, he furnished proof of the possibility of 
the resurrection, and in his own gave his dis- 
ciples pledge of their resurrection, and conse- 
quent immortality. Paul says: “Now, if Christ 
be preached that he rose from the dead, how 
say some among you that there is no resurrec- 
tion of the dead?" Again, “If in this life only 
we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable; but now is Christ risen from the 
dead, and become the first-fruits of them that 
slept. For since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection from the dead. For 
as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive." 


Finally, the eternal awards of mankind in 
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a future state stand or fall with the resurrec- 
tion of the Savior: “For, unless he be risen 
from the dead, he is not ordained to be judge 
of quick and dead," nor shall he ever award to 
the righteous the bliss of heaven, and to the 
wicked their eternal doom in the world of woe. 
But “our Lord is risen from the dead,” and 
just as surely as he lives and reigns, will he 
meet the expectations of his saints, and the 
fears of his enemies, in his coming to reward 
the one and to punish the other. The word 
has gone forth, and can not be reversed, that 
to Him shall every knee bow and every tongue 
confess; if not as a sinner, redeemed and saved, 
as an enemy, conquered and led captive, to sig- 
nalize the last, and most glorious of all tri- 
umphs, when the King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords shall stand confessed, in presence of 
assembled worlds; exhibiting the trophies of 
redemption, and the spoils of the demolished 


empire of Satan. 
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AWAKING FROM THE DUST. 


THROUGH sorrow’s night and danger's path, 
Amid the deep'ning gloom, 

We foll'wers of our suff'ring Lord 
Are marching to the tomb. 


There, when the turmoil is no more, 
And all our powers decay, 

Our cold remains in solitude 
Shall sleep the years away. 


Our labors done, securely laid 
In this our last retreat, 

Unheeded o'er our silent dust 
The storms of earth may beat. 


Yet not thus buried or extinct 
The vital spark shall lie, 

For o'er life's wreck that spark shall rise 
To seek its kindred sky. 


These ashes, too, this little dust, 
^ Our Father's care shall keep, 
Till the last angel rise and break 


The long and dreary sleep. 
H. K. Waite. 
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AIII. 


RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 


THE great theme of apostolic preaching was 
Jesus and the resurrection. The very existence, 
as well as the intrinsic excellence and glory of 
the Christian religion, is involved in the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the dead. All our 
hope for the life that now is and that which 
is to come centers and radiates in the fact that 
Christ has arisen. : 

A learned and eminent divine once said that 
the resurrection * was one of the last things 
the heathens believed, and it is to this day 
the chief objection to Christianity, *How are 
the dead raised up? With what body do they 
come?" This remark, though uttered more 
than a hundred years ago, is as true now as 
it was then, and will continue to be true as 
long as men prefer the pale flickering light of 
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human reason to the glorious luminary of re- 
vealed truth. 

In this boasted age of human progress many 
are apt to look upon nothing as worthy of 
acceptance and confidence but that which bears 
the stamp of improvement. Every intelligent 
‘and virtuous person, we may aver, is ready to 
hail all real progress in knowledge, and in 
whatever is of practical utility to man. But 
men often mistake what strikes the mind as 
novel for real improvement, whereas nothing is 
progressive that strikes at fixed principles and 
long-established truths, whether in science or 
religion. If such be progress it is progress 
backward—a flight downward, not a towering, 
upward flight. 

This glorious doctrine, from its very nature, 
is enshrouded in mystery. Hence no subject 
is more appropriate for Divine revelation. It 
never was discovered by the light of nature. 
The mere human intellect never grasped it. 
“Life and immortality are brought to light 
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through the Gospel," And here the resurrec- 
tion of the dead is not taught as a result of 
some fixed natural laws, but it is uniformly 
contemplated as wholly miraculous, and as a 
change that shall occur *in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye," at the sound of the last 
trump. It is ascribed wholly to the power of 
God. The captiousness of the Sadducees re- 
specting this very doctrine was rebuked thus 
by the Savior: * Ye do err, not knowing the 
Scriptures nor the power of God.” And in 
one of the apostle Paul's noble pleas he in- 
quires: * Why should it be thought a thing 
incredible with you that God should raise the 
dead ?^ | Él 

The resurrection of the dead, then, is not a 
subject for human philosophy. It lies outside 
of the range of human philosophy. Not that 
there is in it any thing which, when properly 
understood, contradicts any principle in true 
science or philosophy; but from its very nature 
it is not possible that the human mind should 
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grasp and fully comprehend the how of the 
matter. But the fact, as a thing clearly re- 
vealed, we may grasp and cherish as God’s 
pledge to man of his highest future good. 
* To the law and the testimony: if they speak 
not according to this word it is because there 
is no light in them." Such is the Divine crite- 
rion by which we are to judge of all religious 
teachers and teaching. 

The antiquity of this doctrine stamps it as 
venerable, and entitles it to our highest regard. 
Job, whose history dates back to patriarchal 
times, speaks clearly on this subject. David, 
; Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel had bright visions 
on this subject. At the time of Christ, the 
Pharisees, the orthodox sect of the Jews, were 
confirmed believers in this doctrine. And, as 
touching this very point, Paul claimed to be 
a Pharisee, even after his conversion. He 
claimed also that it was a doctrine of the 
"fathers" and of the “prophets.” In his 
epistles he gives the uu glowing descriptions 
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of the rising dead, and the demolished empire 
of death and the grave. If all the other in- 
spired teachers were silent on this subject, the 
one declaration of Christ must be deemed most 
conclusive: * The hour is coming in the which 
all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, 
and shall come forth; they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life, and they that 
have done evil, unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion." 

The light glowing on the inspired pages goes 
to teach the resurrection of the human body. 
Through the checkered scenes of life the body 
journeys with the soul. It is the movable 
tabernacle adjusted to the soul’s wants and con- - 
venience. It is the instrument through the 
medium of which the immortal and immaterial 
mind of man holds intercourse with the material 
world. It acts out the promptings of the soul 
in its groveling aims, or in its lofty aspirations 
for immortality. In the body we sin—in the 
body we suffer—for the deeds done in the body 
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we shall be judged; it is but ratignal to hope 
that in the body we shall be glorified. Can it 
be that He who made nothing in vain, who, 
in molding our bodies into 
“The human form divine," 

designed to wnmake and to cast into oblivion 
this master-piece of his own infinite skill and 
contrivance ? 

Christ’s resurrection is given, not simply as 
the pledge, but as the pattern of our own. Our 
“vile body” is to be changed, and to be “fash- 
toned like unto his [Christ's] glorious body.” 
Christ arose bodily from the tomb. It was 
“the temple of his Bopy” that the Jews de- 
stroyed, and that, according to his own previ- 
ous prediction, he would raise up in three days. 
Over the body of Christ, simply, the Jews had 
power, to crucify, to kill, to commit to the 
keeping of the grave. This they did, and here 
was their seeming triumph. But here was seen 
the completeness of the Savior’s victory, in 
that he broke the fetters of death which bound 
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him bodily, and leaving his grave-clothes behind, 
came forth, and for forty days and nights his 
well-known form was seen, and his familiar 
voice heard, by a cloud of unimpeached and 
unimpeachable witnesses. 

As presaging our own bodily. resurrection, 
the evangelist mentions an interesting fact, con- 
nected with the resurrection of the Savior, that 
the bodies of many of the saints arose and 
came into the Holy City after the resurrection 
of Christ. The shock of the earthquake which 
rent the rock, when the Lord of glory hung on 
the cross, opened the graves, and the dead 
came forth and appeared unto many. Why this 
noted miracle—a miracle no less so than the 
resurrection of the Lord himself; for some of 
those dead had long before “said to cor- 
ruption, Thou art my father, and to the worm, 
Thou art my mother and sister?” Why, I ask 
again, should those graves be opened, and the 


* 


decayed bodies come forth? Was it not to 


prove that Christ.had vanquished the power 
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of the grave? Did it not speak by clear exam- 
ple, what he afterward uttered by word: “I 
am he that liveth and was dead; and behold, 


I am alive for evermore, amen; and have the . 


keys of hell, [that is, the grave,] and of death.” 

In the final triumphs of the resurrection, we 
shall realize the fulfillment of that beautiful 
prophecy: “O death, I will be thy plague! O 
grave, I will be thy destruction ^ 

Christ will only be a partial Savior, and death 
be only partially conquered, if the body is not 
to have part in the resurrection. But Paul tri- 
umphantly asks, *O death, where is thy sting? 
O GRAVE, where is thy victory? Thanks be 
unto God which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ!" 

Let us endeavor to realize the great fact 
which we now have in anticipation. Thank 
God! our living Redeemer now holds the keys 
of death and of hell. And when the long-fore- 
told and long-expected event shall come, he 
will heave back the mighty bolts of death’s 


/ 
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dark and moldering cells, and then what was 
witnessed in the Holy City on a limited scale, 
when Christ arose, shall be seen on the grand- 
est conceivable scale. "The ancient catacombs, 
the vast cities of the dead carved out in the 
mountains, will give back to life their long-im- 
prisoned victims. The Pyramids and world-re- 
nowned Mausoleums, or tombs of the mighty 
dead, shall no longer dispute the march of the 
conquering Prince of Life. The greedy grave- 
yards, which have devoured millions at a meal, 
shall disgorge their victims at the voice of the 
Son of God. Yea, and old Ocean, whose bil- 
lowy surges have sung the requiem of count- 
less dead therein ingulfed, ages upon ages, 
shall roll up her countless millions upon the 
shore. 

In this subject, so elaborately unfolded in 
the Bible, there is something so awfully sub- 
lime, as to beggar human conception, and im- 
poverish human language adequately to de- 
scribe. In tracing the history of the various 
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! peoples, and nations, and kindreds of earth, we 
have a kind of panoramic view of the tide of 
human life, which now appears on the stage, 
and then passes on, and makes way for another 
similar influx, busied with all the pursuits, and 
animated by all the hopes of those who had 
passed off the stage. Thus on for a thousand 
generations, and lo! we become the actors our- 
selves. But the mighty wheel which brings the 
ages and cycles round is moving on. Soon the 
sons of Adam, to the latest posterity, shall have 
gone to their long home. Thus on till the last 
sand shall have dropped from time’s hour-glass, 
till the angel with uplifted hand shall swear 
by Him that liveth forever, that there shall be 
time no longer. Then the trump of God shall 
sound and call ‘the dead of all ages, and na- 
tions, and kindreds, and tongues, and people, 
from their beds of death. What we now see 
as a kind of moving and imperfect panorama, 
we shall then see as an awful reality. The post- 
diluvian and antediluvian ages will be brought 
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together. Patriarchs and prophets, priests and 
kings, Jews and pagans, Christians and infidels, 
rulers and subjects, masters and slaves, men 
of all ranks, grades, and colors, will be brought 
together, and all castes annihilated. The celes- 
tial and terrestial worlds will be brought into 
close proximity. The Christian will then rec- 
ognize his dear friends whose bodies he com- 
mitted to dust in peace and in hope. 

But the resurrection, glorious, médraculous, 
godlike, just as we might anticipate it to be, 
will only usher in the morning sunlight of an 
eternal day. We have scarcely entered upon 
the scenes which this event will unfold in the 
ages of eternity. But we do well to be admon- 
ished that the character that stamps us here 
will stamp us there. The just and the wnjust 
shall come forth at the voice of the Son of 
God. “He that is unjust will be unjust still, 
and he that is holy will be holy still, and he 
that is righteous will be righteous still, and 
he that is filthy will be filthy still." 
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The distinctions made then will have respect 
simply to moral character. They that have 
done good shall come forth unto the resurrec- 
tion of life, and they that have done evil, unto 
the resurrection of damnation! 

What manner of persons then should we be, 
in all holy conversation and godliness, looking 
for and hastening unto the coming of our great 
God and Savior, Jesus Christ! So living we 
shall be able to look up and say, “Come, Lord 


p? 


Jesus, and come quickly! 
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IMMORTALITY. 


Wnzo shall imagine immortality, 

Or picture the illimitable prospect ? 
How feebly can a faltering tongue 
Express the vast idea! 

For consider the primeval woods 

That bristle over broad Australia, 

And count their Autumn leaves, 
Millions multiplied by millions; 
Thence look up to a moonless sky 
From a sleeping isle of the Aigean, 
And add to those leaves yon starry host 
Sparkling on the midnight numberless; 
Thence traverse an Arabia, 

Some continent of eddying sand, - 
Gather each grain, let none escape, 
Add them to the leaves and to the stars; 
Afterward gaze upon the sea, 

The thousand leagues of an Atlantic, 
Take drop by drop, and add their sum 
To the grains, and leaves, and stars; 
The drops of ocean, the desert sands, 
The leaves and stars innumerable— 
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Albeit in that multitude of multitudes 

Each small unit were an age— 

All might reckon for an instant, 

A transient flash of time, 

Compared with this intolerable blaze, 

The measureless enduring of eternity! 
TUPPER. 
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Iv 
RESURRECTION STATE. 


Two distinctive characters will be subjects 
of the resurrection—the good and the bad. 
The fathers believed and Paul had hope toward 
God that there should be a resurrection of the 
dead, both of the just and of the unjust. Of 
the latter the prophets and Christ proclaim that 
they shall rise to everlasting shame and con- 
tempt—the resurrection of damnation as op- 
posed to the resurrection of life—life everlast- 
ing. .It will be the counterpart of the glorious 
resurrection of the righteous, and a more full 
view of this blessed state will highten, by con- 
trast, the woeful doom of the finally impenitent. 

The inspired writers seldom speak expressly 
of the resurrection state of the ungodly, though 
sufficiently often and clear to leave no doubt as 


to their true import. But they seem to take 
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special pains to dwell upon the transcendent 
glories of the resurrection of the pious dead. 
The reason of this may be that, save for pur- 
poses of admonition and warning, there is noth- 
ing inviting in the contemplation of a resur- 
rection to shame and contempt. It may also 
afford an illustration of God's Word declaring 
of the wicked that “their memorial is perished 
with them "—TPsalm ix, 6—while it is said, “The 
righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance." 
. The glorious description contained in the fif- 
teenth of first Corinthians must be understood 
of the resurrection of the righteous dead. And 
so of several other glowing descriptions. 

A peculiarity of the resurrection state of the 
righteous is their preparation by a previous 
resurrection. The Savior's declaration to the 
Sadducees is peculiarly applicable to his own 
spiritual children, and to no others: ‘“ Neither 
can they die any more, but are equal unto the 
angels, and are the children of God, being chil- 
dren of the resurrection.” Here they are called 
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children of God as a result of being children 
of the resurrection. But who, we ask, are 
strictly children of the resurrection? Such, 
evidently, as have been subjects of the moral 
and spiritual resurrection of the children of 
God on earth. This, after all, is the great 
resurrection. It is the resurrection of the soul. 
The resurrection at the last day will be that of 
the earthly house, of the casket, the covering of 
the soul. To be raised to newness of life by 
the resurrection power of Christ, and stamped 
with the image of the Holy, is that which con- 
stitutes us the spiritual children of God, and so 
entitles us, in an eminent sense, to be called 
_ children of the resurrection. Such as are raised 
to shame and contempt can not, in any true 
sense, be considered children of the resurrection. 

A spiritualized resurrection body will be the 
inheritance of the redeemed. Though built up 
out of the material of the terrestrial body, it 
will be “ changed in a moment, in the twinkling 


of an eye,” into a celestial or heavenly body. 


* - 
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Thus refined and immortalized, it will far ex- 
ceed in beauty and glory this earthly taberna- 
cle. “It is sown in corruption, it is raised in 
incorruption: it is sown in dishonor, it is 
raised in glory: it is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power: it is sown a natural body,” 
that is, an animal, fleshly body with animal pro- 
pensities, passions, etc., “it is raised a spiritual 
body.” 

About the glorified resurrection body we 
know nothing, and can know nothing only what 
God has been pleased to reveal. And with the 
best knowledge our finite powers can grasp, we 
are forced to own that we know only in part; 
that we see only through a glass darkly. 

But in what God has been pleased to re- 
veal, we are inspired with the loftiest concep- 
tions of the glorified body of the saints. Paul 
says of Christ: * Who shall change our vile 
body that it may be fashioned like unto his 
glorious body." As the body of the Christian 
is to resemble that of his risen Lord, we may 
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feel interested in gazing upon the Savior, as 
he shall appear, robed in the habiliments of his 
risen, glorified body. Peter says: “We have 
not followed cunningly-devised fables, when we 
made known unto you the power and coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye-wit- 
nesses of his majesty.” The scene to which 
he refers here, was that of the Savior’s trans- 
figuration on the Mount, when ‘his face did 
shine as the sun and his raiment was white as 
the light; when the bright cloud overshadowed 
them, and a voice out of the cloud was heard, 
saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.” No wonder Moses and Elias 
were attracted to a scene so luminous with the 
Divine glory. And it is not wonderful that 
Peter, in ecstasy, should have proposed build- 
ing tents in the mountain and taking up his 
abode with the celestial attendants, exclaiming, 
“Lord, it is good for us to be here.” If the 
face of Stephen was all-radiant with glory, as 
he looked up and saw Jesus, when receiving the 
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Shower of stones, we may well conceive that 
the countenances of the redeemed in glory will 
resemble the sun-like brilliancy of the Savior’s 
countenance, as seen on the Mount of vision. 
And as the countenance will be burnished with 
heavenly luster, so will all the members of the 
glorified body be so fashioned and beautified 
as to adapt it to its immortal residence. 

The moral aspect of the redeemed ts that 
which presents the highest attractions. Ag the 
washing of their once sin-polluted robes, in the 
blood of the Lamb, is that which gave them 
a title to and meetness for this glorious inher- 
itance, so it is the spotless holiness of the in- 
habitants which will be the grand, distinguish- 
ing characteristic of heaven. “Without holi- 
ness no one shall see the Lord." “There the 
wicked cease from troubling.” If the vile body 
of the Christian is to be fashioned like unto 
Christ’s glorious body, it may also be said that 
the image of the Savior’s holiness will stamp 
his moral being. dois know that when he 
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appears we shall be like him; for we shall 
see him as he is.” In kind the moral holiness 
of the Christian, even now, resembles that of 
his Savior; but as to the degree it will more 
fully resemble that of his risen Lord when free 
from the clogs of mortality. 

The purity of the saints above will be im- 
maculate. Here, being in a state of trial, beset 
with allurements, snares, and temptations, they 
are prone to be drawn aside from the path of 
purity. In the balmy atmosphere of heaven 
there will be no allurements to sin. “ God 
himself shall be with his people and be their 
God; and shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither 
Sorrow, nor crying; neither shall there-be any 
more pain: for the former things are passed 
away." ! 

The capability of the mind’s indefinite expan- 


sion and improvement in knowledge, is true of the 


resurrection state. Intelligence is what distin- — 


guishes man above the lower orders of creation. 


as oe 
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We have instances, even on earth, of astonishing 
intellectual development. But here the mind 
sympathizes with the ills of the body. Here 
our time is so divided, so interrupted, that, at 
best, our proficiency is small. When free from 
these earthly clogs and incumbrances, why may 
not the mind expand and take in larger measures 
of knowledge? Both reason and Revelation 
answer, it can. Why may it not be forever 
approximating the infinite knowledge of God? 
We can see no reason why the redeemed may 
not be endlessly progressing in knowledge, and 
in holiness too; for, as the powers of the 
mind expand, there will be enlarged capacity 
to love and enjoy God, and, for aught we know, 
an endless sphere of usefulness, in the delight- 
ful service of God and the Lamb. 

Variety wil distinguish the redeemed in the 
resurrection state. This is seen in all the 
handiwork of God. It is seen among the 
heavenly bodies. “There is one glory of the 
sun, and another glory of the moon, and an- 
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other glory of the stars; for one star differeth 
from another star in glory." Paul says, “So 
also is the resurrection of the dead." 

How beautiful this comparison! We look 
into the heavens on a cloudless night. How 
glorious do they appear, studded as with spark- 
ling gold! They declare the glory of God and 
show forth his handy-work. They all appear 
glorious; but they are greatly diversified. Some 
are suns and centers to systems of worlds which - 
revolve around them. Some are moons, ac- 
companying their respective planets. Some are 
stars of the first magnitude, while others dwin- - 
dle into insignificance, compared with them. 
Yet all are glorious, from the millions which 
light up the milky-way to the Jupiters and 
the Herschels. 

So in the resurrection state of the blessed, 
all will be stars and all will shine; all will be 
glorious. And every missing one would detract 
from heaven's glory. But all will not be alike 
brilliant. Some will shine as stars of the first 
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magnitude; others wil be the twinkling of 
lesser stars. 

But why this difference? Will not the re- 
deemed in heaven be refulgent with glory, or 
otherwise, as a result of the degree of holiness 
and usefulness attained in this world? Daniel 
says: “They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn 
many to righteousness, as the stars forever and 
ever.” From this it appears, that to possess 
true, heavenly wisdom, and to be instrumental 
in the salvation of our fellow-men, is that which 
will prepare us to shine forever, as bright stars, 
in the firmament of heaven. The more we 
know and love God here, and the more we con- 
tribute to advance his glory in the salvation of 
men, the more glorious will be our crown. 


What a motive here -to holiness and usefulness! 


a 
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OF LOVE. 


Love! what a volume in a word, 
An ocean in a tear, 
A seventh heaven in a glance, 
A whirlwind in a sigh, 
The lightning in,a touch, 
A millennium in a moment! 
What concentrated joy or woe 
In blest or blighted love! 
For it is that native poetry 
Springing up indigenous to mind; 
The heart’s own country music 
Thrilling all its chords; 
The story without an end 
That angels throng to hear; 
The word, the king of words, 

. Carved on Jehovah’s heart! 
Behold that pale geranium, 
Pent within the cottage window; 
How yearningly it stretcheth to the light 
Its sickly, long-stalked leaves; 
How it straineth upward to the sun, 
Coveting his sweet influences; 
How real a living sacrifice 
To the God of all its worship! 
Such is the soul that loveth. TUPPER. 
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p.n ae 


CHARITY. 


Cuarity, as the crowning virtue in Christi- 
anity, and charity in common parlance among 
men, are two widely-different things. The 
word in common use is applied to alms-giving, 
to liberality in supplying the wants of the des- 
titute. It is charity to found a school for the 
education of indigent children. Asylums for 
the deaf and dumb and insane are charitable 
institutions. The objects of charity are numer- 
ous, and the ways in which we may be charita- 
ble many and various. Charity, as commonly 
understood, has reference also to the favorable 
opinion and bearing that we indulge toward 
others. And hence, one who is suspicious of 
others and ready to pounce upon the defects or 
errors of others without examination, is, by 


common consent, considered uncharitable. Now 
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many persons, looking upon these kindly feel- 
ings and beneficent acts as being the charity 
required at our hands, and endeavoring to pat- 
tern after the same, suppose themselves to have 
attained to the summit of moral excellence, 
when they.have wholly mistaken the object at 
which they aimed. Charity, it is true, embra- 
ces these things, and is the root from which 
they spring, and from which, if severed, they 
can never live and thrive. 

The charity of Christianity is Jove. The 
word is commonly translated, in the New Test- 
ament, (ove; and, in the opinion of learned 
divines, should be invariably so translated. So 
understood, it embodies the great principle, as 
well as practice, of benevolence. It leads off 
into two great branches, love to God and love 
to man. We shall use the term charity as sy- 
nonymous with the term love. 

Love to God is the starting-point. And this 
has its origin in the regenerate heart. “The 
end of the commandment is charity, [love,] out 
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of a pure heart and of a good conscience and 
of faith unfeigned.” ‘We love Him,” says the 
apostle John, ‘because he first loved us." Love 
should not only exist, but be shed abroad in the 
heart, pervading every avenue of the soul. The 
more we love God, the more fully are we trans- 
formed by the renewing of the mind, and the 
more fully do we bear the image of the heav- 
enly. God is love, and he that dwelleth in 
love dwelleth in God and God in him. 

But a second great branch of charity is love 
to man. “If we love not our brother whom 
we have seen, how can we love God, whom we 
have not seen?" ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength, and thy neighbor as thyself. On 
these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets. Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
Vain, therefore, will be all efforts to keep the 
law without love. The true Christian loves sin- 
ners with a love of pity, similar to that which 
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led Christ to lay down his life for a sinful 
world. And love, being the governing princi- 
ple, is ever fruitful in devising means to rescue 
sinners from the thralldom of sin and death. 
It goes out in search of the lost and perishing, 
and the burden of its cry is, 


“O, that all the world might taste and see 
The riches of his grace!" 


And while this love goes out in quest of the 
lost and perishing, and would fain bring them 
to Christ, it clasps, in its most affectionate em- 
brace, all who belong to the great spiritual fam- 
ily. In them it sees reflected the image of 
God, and this, wherever seen, it loves. It stops 
not to inquire, specifically, about names, sects, 
and parties; but is Christ formed within, the 
hope of glory? “Is thine heart right as my 
heart is with thy heart? If it be, give me thy 
hand." 

This is charity as taught by St. Paul—love 
to God and love to our neighbor—internally the 
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essence of true religion, and externally the 
praetice of piety. 

The importance of this crowning virtue can 
scar cely be overestimated. It is the only chain 
that can bind man to the throne of God and 
insure his present and future happiness. He 
only that loveth is born of God. Till this is 
the case we are enemies to God and under his 
displeasure and curse, and are consequently 
without hope in the world. We are told in his- 
tory, that when Alexander the Great besieged 
"Tyre and was fast gaining upon the enemy, the 
Tyrians were fearful that their god, Apollo, 
would desert them and go over to Alexander. 
There was in their city a large brazen statue of 
Apollo, and in order to secure their deity, they 
threw a golden chain ayound this statue and 
fastened it to the altar of Hercules, thus vainly 
hoping to cling to their god. With the, golden 
chain of charity we do what the Tyrians vainly 
hoped to do—bind us forever to God's eternal 
throne. 
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Charity is the great principle of active be- 
nevolence implanted in the regenerate heart, 
for the world’s salvation. The world is not to 
be subdued by invading armies, or the terrors 
of war and blood. Love is to achieve the 
mighty moral conquest of the human heart. 
In prophetie vision, the Revelator beheld the 
saints victorious. And by what means? “And 
they overcame him by the blood of the Lamb, 
and by the word of his testimony; and they 
loved not their lives unto the death.”  Con- 
strained by the love of Christ, they did not 
count their lives dear unto themselves, so that 
they might but bring their trophies and lay 
them down at the cross. The enlarged benev- 
olence of the Church is yet to usher in the mil- 
lennium. And what is benevolence but charity 
exerting itself for the world's conversion? 

Nothing can serve as a substitute for charity. 
A knowledge of the languages is desirable, 
and may contribute greatly to our knowledge 
of Divine things. The gift of tongues was mi- 
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raculously imparted to the apostles, to aid them 
in laying the foundation of Christian doctrine 
and edifying the Church. And supposing, as 
Paul seems to do, in the thirteenth of first Co- 
rinthians, that angels themselves have an audi- 
ble language, it might be desirous to pry into 
its hidden meaning. But all this, were it even 
possible, could not be substituted for charity. 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
angels, and have not charity, I am become as a 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

The apostle goes farther: Though possessed 
of the highest endowments, natural and ac- 
quired, these could be of no avail without char- 
ity. “Though I have the gift of prophecy,” 
and am able to look far into the vista of coming 
years, and mark with certainty the revolutions 
of ages, and record in advance the history of 
generations yet unborn; and though, in my 
prophetic character, I am raised to the highest 
eminence as a religious teacher, without charity 
I am nothing. And though I understand all 
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mysteries and all knowledge, so as to be able 
to solve the most difficult problems in science 
and religion; though I could soar to the hights 
of astronomy, and make the circuit of the plan-~ 
etary worlds, and learn their numbers, names, 
motions, laws, etc., without charity I would still 
be nothing. Could I thence dive into the 
depths of metaphysics and treat of the being 
and perfections of God, of the immaterial and 
immortal nature of man, and, as with the light of 
a sunbeam, unfold the true psychology of man, 
still, without charity, all would be unavailing. 

More than this, I may be liberal in supplying 
the wants of the destitute, but, should “I give 
all my goods to feed the poor and have not 
charity, I am nothing.’ ' And, finally, I may 
yield my life rather than give up my religion; 
“but, though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, I am. nothing." 

But the importance of charity 4s seen in tts 
relation to a future state. The present is to 


us a state of childhood, of pupilage. Now 


\ 
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we know but in part; then we shall know even 
as also we are known. We shall then have the 
most perfect knowledge of what is to us now 
matter of faith or of conjecture. Nor will 
charity cease to exist and to operate after she 
shall have introduced her possessor into the 
realities of the world of glory; she shall live 
and sing throughout the annals of eternity. 
And to the undying nature of charity, at least 
in part, is her greatness ascribed. “ And now 
abideth faith, hope, and charity, these three; but 
the greatest of these is charity." Evangelical 
faith must cease when we die, its object having 
been accomplished and its end realized—the 
salvation of the soul. While faith will be lost 
in sight hope will merge into fruition. But 
charity will live on and glow on as the endless 
inheritance of redeemed mortals and the strong 
bond cementing together the angelic hosts and 
all the unsinning intelligences in the universe, 
uniting the whole in harmonious concert in the 
worship of God and the Lamb. 


hl 
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CONTENTMENT. 


GODLINEss with contentment— 
These be the pillars of felicity; 
And upon their capitals is lily-work, 
The lotus fruit and flower, 
Those fair and fragrant types of holiness, 
Innocence, and beauty. 
Great gain pertaineth to the pillars, 
Nets and chains of wreathen gold, e 
And they stand up straight in the temple porch, 
The house where glory dwelleth. 
TUPPER. 
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AVI. 
CONTENTMENT. 


CoNTENTMENT is a result of a happy state 
offmind. This estimable companion is sought 
by few comparatively, but enjoyed by less. 
She grows not in nature’s garden, but sponta- 
neously in the garden of the Lord. Her sister, 
godliness, is her mutual friend and companion. 
Indeed, it is difficult to separate them. She 
can not be obtained but by godliness—godli- 
ness can not dwell with discontent. 

Poverty often gives rise to feelings of dis- 
content. Few can bear this state without re- 
pining at the hardness of their lot, as if riches 
could make them happy. This at once discov- 
ers more of a love to the creature than to the 
Creator. It shows base ingratitude to that 
Being whence all our comforts flow. While we 


are diligent in business, to accumulate the good 
12 
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things of this life, we should also be “fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord;" always joyful, 
whether in the vale of poverty or on the mount 
- of affluence, knowing that both the rich and the 
poor shall find a common evel, and be equally 
poor in the narrow house appointed for all liv- 
ing. And if so happy at last as to meet affd 
mingle in the house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens, the arbitrary distinctions 
common here will vanish. , 

If poveriy stirs up feelings of discontent, no 
less so does wealth. Thirst for wealth, if in- 
dulged, becomes insatiable. The cry is, give, 
give, and still there is a craving void. The 
person with a few thousands of gold and sil- 
ver, is no less anxious to add thousands to his 
accumulations than the millionaire is to add 
millions to his princely fortune. The accumu- 
lated cares of wealth tend to harass the over- 
taxed and feverish brain of the rich man, so 
as to make him discontented with himself, and 
weary of the world. How appropriate the 
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prayer of Agur, «Give me neither poverty nor 
riches; feed me with food convenient for me, 
lest I be full and deny thee, and say who is 
the Lord? or lest I be poor and steal, and take 
the name of my God in vain!” 

Discontent often finds its manifestation in 
envy. How often are envied the riches, the 
beauty, and personal attractions, the wisdom, 
the learning, the talents, and even the piety of 
others! - 

Local situation and relations often give rise 
to discontent. It is easy to imagine that change 
of place and change of relations would set the 
mind at rest, when it should be remembered 
that every place, and all the relations of life, 
carry with them peculiar responsibilities and 
cares, which must be met with a brave heart 
and a strong hand, else despondency and repin- 
ing are sure to ensue. 

The discontented man is ready to find fault 
with every person and thing, considering all 
wrong, because himself is wrong. On the other 
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hand, the man of contentment will not destroy 
his comfort because of another's superior riches, 
beauty, acquirements, or piety; nor yet because 
his privileges are not what he might desire, or 
what he has enjoyed under other circumstances. 
The reason why this boon of Heaven is en- 
joyed by so few, is because it is sought where 
it is not to be found. Many seek it in riches. 
If there it is to be found, the rich are the most 
contented. But is this the case? Tell me ye 
rich, who can scarcely sleep lest fire should con- 
sume your wealth, lest your depreciated stocks 
should render you bankrupt, lest the armor in 
which you trust should fail you in the hour of 
need, are you happy? content to live and pre- 
pared to die? Your conscience says no—the 
Word of God says no. 
Tell me ye who have soared to the dizzy 
hights of fame, who have rolled in luxury and 
ease, who have threaded the mazes of fashion- 
able amusements, who have conquered nations 


and commanded empires, who have climbed the 
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Alpine hights of science, and won the homage 
of mankind, are you contented? If thus far 
only you have gone, you are far from it. If 
ungodly, unregenerate, your mind is like the 
troubled sea. ‘Godliness with contentment is 
great gain." Contentment soothes and calms 
the perturbed soul, and abundantly more than 
supplies the lack of worldly wealth or honor. 
Then give me contentment, that springs from 
& heart overflowing with love to God, and you 


* 


give me a heaven in my soul. 
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PASSING AWAY. 


"Passing away’ is written on the world and all the world 
contains." 
It is written on the rose 
In its glory's full array ; 
Read what those buds disclose— 
* Passing away." 


It is written on the skies 
Of the soft, blue Summer day, 
. It is traced in sunset's dyes— 
“Passing away." 


It is written on the brow, 
Where the spirit's ardent ray 
Lives, burns, and triumphs now— 
* Passing away.” 


It is written on the Aeart; 
Alas! that there decay 
Should claim from love a part— 
“Passing away.” 


Friends! friends! O, shall we meet 
In a land of purer day, 
Where lovely things and sweet | 
“Pass not away?” 
. Mrs. HEMANS. 
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EVANESCENCE OF ALL THINGS EARTHLY. 


“The fashion of this world passeth away.” PAUL. 


How intimate is the connecting link between 
time and eternity! The two worlds are sepa- 
rated by a line scarcely perceptible. ‘They bor- 
der upon each other, and the one forms a 
boundary to the other. By one step we cross 
this line and become residents of the spirit- 
land. Eternity is a vast ocean, limitless and 
immeasurable, of which time forms an incon- 
siderable island, whose perishable material is 
fast dissolving and wasting away by the action 
of the dashing surges. Soon the whole will be 
ingulfed in one eternity profound. 

The scenes of time are related to eternity 
as intimately as the portico to the building, or 
the peroration to a discourse. They form parts 
of the same grand drama. Every moment bears 
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upon its faithful record the doings of time, to 
eternity. None of these are unimportant in 
the eyes of God. But there are occasions, 
in every man's life, to which he should give 
greater prominence than to others. ‘There are 
particular events in the history of great and 
good men, to which greater importance should 
be attached than to more common occurrences. 
And in the history of nations, events often 
occur which should arouse the attention of na- 
tions, if not of the world. This is in accord- 
ance with the dictates of reason and the will 
of Providence. 

The occasion* suggesting these thoughts is 
one of this character. A fell destroyer is in 
our midst. He has entered the metropolis of 
this great nation. The pale horse has borne 
him successfully through many terrible engage- 
ments. Long since his glittering sword has 
been unsheathed, and the mightiest intellects 





* Death of Zachary Taylor,late President of the United States. 


uU 
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and the proudest sons of genius have alike 
fallen beneath his stroke. His victories are 
wafted on every passing breeze, and already 
the mournful tidings have reached every city 
and town in this republic, that her Cuter Maa- 
ISTRATE 4s no more! 

By “fashion of this world," as used in the 
Inspired Volume, is doubtless meant, *' the form, 
appearance, state," or “constitution” of all 
things earthly, or appertaining to this present 
world. Is not this true of the world now? Is 
not its fashion, its form and appearance con- 
stantly changing? Can any thing be said to 
be permanent and changeless short of heaven? 

In its physical aspects the world is passing 
away, as well as all that relates to its living, 
breathing crowd. 

Great changes are constantly taking place in 
the physical form and appearance of our globe; 
so that the existing form at one time can 
scarcely be recognized at another. These 
changes are brought about by natural and art- 
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ificial eauses. Rivers have often changed their 
beds. Mountains have arisen from deep val- 
leys. Vast lakes, which now are whitened with 
sails and form highways for the commerce of 
the world, occupy places which were trodden 
by the foot of man. Earthquakes have sub- 
merged vast tracts of land, and islands have 
been heaved up from the bottom of the ocean. 
The huge land-slide has altered the face of 
the vale beneath; sweeping torrents have lev- 
eled hills and filled up valleys; volcanoes have 
belehed forth rivers of burning lava, burying 
towns and cites in ruinous heaps, and trans- 
formed fruitful fields and gardens into desert. 

By works of art the fashion of the world 
is changed. The dense forest is displaced by 
towns and cities, and the wild scenes of the 
primeval forest give way to the improvements 
of art and civilization. Again, the destruction 
of cities and the fall of empires change into 
desert the once thrifty and populous portions of 
the globe. The noted cities of ancient times, 
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with all their greatness and grandeur, are no 
more. Thebes, and Nineveh, and Babylon, 
and Carthage, and Rome, what mighty names 
were these once! What numerous and power- 
ful nations did they represent! How much of 
the world’s history do they form the nucleus 
of! But what of them is left? Echo answers, 
what? Egypt, whose ancient greatness is shad- 
owed forth in her hoary ruins—in her pyra- 
mids, which rise in silent grandeur on the banks 
of the Nile—Egypt, the parent of letters to 
Greece and Rome, has numbered the days of 
her expiring glory, and lives only in historic 
annals. 

The political aspect of the world is con- 
stantly changing. The same form of govern- 
ment has been subjected to numerous changes 
in the same place. Monarchy has given place 
to anarchy, and anarchy to monarchy. Des- 
potic government has given way to republican- 
ism; and again, despotism, with iron hoof, has 
rode over the liberties of man. The response 
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of nations has often been—vox populi vox Dei, 
the voice of the people is the voice of God; 
and often has it been, vox regis vox Det, or 
the voice of the king is the voice of God. 
And never, perhaps, was this more evident 
than during the reign of the Stuarts, the 
palmiest days of kingeraft in England. 

In our own government, the most liberal and 
beneficent under the sun, the political parties 
and factions into which the people have been 
divided, the vast enlargement of our territory, 
the various nations mixed and blended into one, 
and the variety of other causes at work among 
us—especially the one growing out of human 
chattelism in our midst—must be producing con- 
Stant changes in the aspects of our government. 

With the mutations constantly going on in 
the world, man himself furnishes a fit example. 


He comes upon the stage of action, 





* Blooms, flourishes, fades, and falls." 


He mixes with the busy throng, and takes part 
in the events of life. Here is found one who 
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moves in the humble sphere of private life and 
duty; there another placed in the arena of pub- 
lic life, in Church or State. But from all ranks 
and stations the sickle of time is constantly 
reaping and gathering sheaves into the garner 
of death. Now a proud and mighty nation is 
on the theater, and the great drama of life is 
passing in review; but suddenly the curtain 
drops and they are seen no more. So “one 
generation passeth away and another genera- 
tion cometh.” 

To-day man is seen in his pride and glory; 
thousands bow at his nod; the halls of state 
are graced by his presence; adoring crowds 
hail him as he goes from place to place; bon- 
fires, illuminations, and publie demonstrations 
become the heralds of his fame and greatness; 
and from real or supposed virtues the cry of 
the people is, “Long may he live" But the 
torch of time in a moment consumes the flaxen 
thread which so tremulously supported all this 
fame and greatness. He is gone, and the place 
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that knew, and the friends that surrounded him, 
shall know him no more. | 

To-day the hero is seen upon his prancing 
steed equipped for deadly conflict ; a vast army 
rallies around his standard and wait on his com- 
mand. His colors stream proudly in the breeze. 
The whole army, inspirited by his courage and 
bravery, rush on to deeds of daring conflict. 
Victory is inscribed on his banners, as he goes 
forth conquering and to conquer. He storms 
fortresses, demolishes or scales the towering 
walls of mighty cities, and hoists his country’s 
flag in the midst of a captive or conquered en- 
emy. He writes from the field of battle, Vent, 
vidi, vici—1 came, I saw, I conquered. 

Now he who led on the mighty hosts to the 
field of battle, returns with the wreath of vic- 
tory encircling his brow. The people think 
that he who could defend his country in the 
time of war, could manage its concerns in time 
of peace. Throned in the affections of a na- 


tion, he is at once raised to the highest office in 
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its power to give, and he sits at the helm of 
State. As in the confusion of battle he, in 
calmness and self-reliance, gave the word of 
command, so now the angry waves of party 
. strife and political discord break harmless at his 
feet. He has governed himself—he can govern 
others. But in the very midst of a glorious - 
career the wheels of life, weary of perpetual 
motion, stop; the pall of death comes over him, 
and now the victor in turn falls in the deadly 
conflict! 

As have passed from the stage men who have 
soared to the dizzy hights of fame, so is the 
stay of mortal man of every grade in this 
world. ‘What is your life? It is even a va- 
por that appeareth for a little time and then 
vanisheth away." And so it may be said of the 
world; “it shall wax old as doth a garment, and 
like a vesture it shall be folded up, and it shall 
be changed.” 

In all this we learn that God himself is judge. 
He putteth down one and setteth up another, 


a 
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and ruleth in the armies of heaven and among 
the nations of earth. May we all be admon-. 
ished of the transient and evanescent nature of 
every earthly good, and of the importance of 
life’s holy trusts committed to our keeping! 
And happy for us, if we can truthfully exclaim 
at last, in the beautiful dying language of Pres- 
ident Taylor: “Z am prepared; I have en- 
deavored to do my duty!” 


" Life's labor done; as sinks the clay, 
Light from its load the spirit flies, 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 


How blest the righteous when he dies !" 


THE END. 
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Lights and Shades of Missionary Life: Giving Sketches 
and Incidents of Nine Years spent in the Region of 
Lake Superior. By Rev. Joun H. Prrezet, of the Mich- 
igan Conference. Price, $1; Gilt, $1.25, Usual dis- 
count to wholesale purchasers. Poe & Hitchcock, Cin- 
cinnati; W. M. Doughty, Chicago; Carlton & Porter, 
New York; J. P. Magee, Boston. 


ENCOURAGED by its past favorable reception, this book 
is offered with confidence to the public as well adapted to 
family reading, for old and young, embodying, as it does, 
much historical information respecting a very interesting 
portion of our country, not to be found any where else. 
From numerous testimonials we give only a few 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Having enjoyed an acquaintance with brother Pitezel, 
and many others who are now laboring with the Indians 
in the Lake Superior region, we were prepared to expect a 
book full of interest, and giving clear indications of indus- 
try and sound judgment. We are not disappointed. The 
book is valuable for its facts, for its opinions and sugges- 
tions. We hope it will have an extensive sale."— E. O. 


Haven, D. D., formerly Professor in the Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 


“Tt is an extraordinary narrative of labors, sufferings, 
and successes, varied by entertaining anecdotes and ro- 
mantic adventures. Indian life is abundantly illustrated 
in it.”— Christian Advocate and Journal. 


“The descriptions of Lake Superior country and scenery 
are finely written, and are peculiarly attractive."— Kala- 
mazoo Gazette. 


r 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The work in every particular is a credit to the author, 
and worthy of the favor of the public."—.Niles Enquirer. 


Both the Michigan and Detroit Conferences have com- 
mended the work by resolution. 


«We can heartily commend this volume to all who wish 


to have a truthful and living picture of early missionary 
and mining life in the Great North-West.’—Rev. J. P. 
Dursiy, D. D., Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


“The work, besides giving sketches of missionary life, 
has many truthful descriptions of the country,”—Detroit 
Daily Advertiser. 


* Apart from its local interest, the work has intrinsic 
merits which can not fail to commend it to all intelligent, 
and more especially Christian readers; and we heartily 
bespeak for it a still more extended circulation.”— Detroit 
Daily Tribune. 


4It is a well-written account of personal experience in 
the establishment of missions among the Indians of the 
Lake Superior country."—4Adrian Daily Expositor, 
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